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“TOO LATE!” 


Too late! the curse of life ! Could we but read 

In many a heart, the thoughts that inly bleed, 
How oft were found 

Engraven deep, those words of saddest sound 
(Curse of our mortal state !) 
Too late !—too late ! 


Tears are there, acrid drops, that do not rise 
Quick gushing to the eyes; 
Kindly relieving, as they gently flow, 
he mitigable woe ; 
But oozing inward, silent, dark and chill 
Like some cavernous rill 
That falls congealing ; turning into stone 
The thing it falls upon. 


But now and then, may be, the pent up pain 
Breaks out resistless, in some passionate strain 
Of simulated grief ; 
Finding relief 
In that fond idle way 
For thoughts on life that prey. 


“ How truthfully conceived!” with glist’ning eyes 
Some list’ner cries— 
“Fine art to feign so well !” 
Ah! none can tell 
So truthfully the deep things of the heart 
Who have not felt the smart. 


Too late—the curse of life !—take back the cup 
So mockingly held up 
To lips that may not drain ; 
Was it no pain, 
That long heart-thirst, 
That the life-giving draught is offer'd first 
On that extremest shore, 
Who leaves, shall thirst no more? 


Take back the cup.—Yet no !—who dares to say 
’Tis mockingly presented 1—Let it stay— 
If here too late, 
There is a better state ; 
A cup that this may typify, prepared 
For those who've little of life’s sweetness shared, 
Nor many flow’rets found 
Yet patiently hold on, abiding meek 
The call of him they seek— 
“Come, thou that weepest, but hast stood the test— 
Come to thy rest.” . C. 


COLERIDGE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN STERLING. 


Like some full tree that bends with fruit and leaves, ~ 

While gentle wind a quivering descant weaves, 

He met the gaze ; with sybil eyes, and brow 

~ age snow-clad, yet bright with summer's glow ; 
is cheek was youthful, and his features played 

Like lights and shadows in a flowery glade. 

Around him flowed with many a varied fall 

And depth of voice ’mid smiles most musical, 

Words like the Seraph’s when in Paradise 

He vainly strove to make his hearers wise. 

In sore disease I saw him laid,—a shrine 

Half ruined, and all tottering, still divine. 

"Mid broken arch and shattered cloister hung 

The ivy’s green, and wreaths of blossom clung ; 

Through mingling vine and bay the sunshine fell, 

Or winds and moonbeams sported round the cell ; 

But o’er the altar burnt that heavenly flame, 

Whose life no damps of earth availed to tame. 

* And there bave I swift hours a watcher been, 
Heard mystic spells, and sights rophetic seen, 
Till all beyond appeared a vast nane, 

Yet all with deeper life revived again ; 

And Nature woke in Wisdom’s light, and grew 
Instinct with lore that else she never knew, 
Expanding spirits filled her countless forms, 
And Truth beamed calmly through chaotic storms, 
Till shapes, hues, symbols, felt the wizard’s rod, 
And while they sank in silence there was God. 
O! Heart that like a fount with freshness ran, 
O! Thought beyond the stature given to man, 
Although thy page had blots on many a line, 
Yet faith remedial made the tale divine. 

With all the poet’s fusing, kindling blaze, 

And sage’s skill to thread each tangled maze, 
Thy fair expressive image meets the view, 
Bearing the sunlike torch, and subtle clew : 
Yet more than these for thee the Christian’s crown 
By Faith and Peace outvalued all renown. 

This wearing, enter yon supernal dome, 

And reach at last thy calm ideal home! 

Enough for us to follow from afar, 

And joyous track thy clear emerging Star. 


—— 


THE APRIL FOOL. 
BY ABBOTT LEE. 

‘The morning of the first of April, anno Domini no matter when, shone out 
with all the smiling sunniness of youthful coquetry. Very beautiful is the first 
bright smile of coming spring. In fact we believe that the first of everything 
is always the best welcomed ; it has the charm of novelty ; is the loveliest, the 
dearest. The first flash of a beautiful face, the first gush of song, the first 
breath of perfume, the first tint of the flower, the first hour of the morning, the 
first of a friendship. and O yes! very certainly the first of a fit of love! the 
first thought, the first feeling, the first emotion, the first perception, brings 
us only the brightness, and lagging after comes that gloomy thing the sha- 


The sunshine of that April morning on that certain 
ly into a very little room, very scantily furnished, belonging to a very little cot 
tage, being one of avery little row, hanging like a little bit of fringe on the 
skirts of our great metropolis ; and in this room was g very scanty supply of 
these things which civilization has agreed to call the ibdantiionel life ; for in- 


arno Domini shone bright- 


“ Not absolutely,” replied the wife. 


stance, half the number of chairs to the double number of people who were to | had got one malady, an ossification of the heart : a malady that affects the voice, 
| sit upon them ; ouly one table,and unfortunately what the table held in the shape the gestures, the mien, of every creature under the infection. The Reverend 
| of breakfastable viands bore but a faint relative proportion to the mouths they Benjamin Blythe pitied everybody that he saw, but most of all he pitied him- 


self, being as unlike as possible to hams and eggs and patties, and chickens and 


very little indeed. ; 

Whether or not mon pére was satisfied with the fare that hunger had so richly 
flavoured for his children, our history telleth not. Something, however, like 
April clouds of sorrow and discontent darkened over his brow, and something 
like April showers gathered in his eye as he pushed away the untasted morsel, 
and, probably to hide a face that was indexing a disquiete? soul, rose and walked 
to the little lattice of that narrow chamber. 

He had not stood many moments before a little hand, on one of the fingers of 
which was bound the bandage of wedded love, was pressed upon his shoulder, 
and, without seeing them, he was conscious that a pair of rich swimming eyes 
were soliciting a meeting with his own; but being perfectly aware that tears, 
refrastory, unmanly, bitter tears were gathering in his own orbs of vision, he 
turned them away from their bright wooers, and would not even look on his la- 
dye-love. 

Me You are sad, dearest,” said tLe kindest voice in the world; ‘how dare you 
be sorrowful whilst | am with you? whilst you are surrounded by these dear 
faces !”” 

*O Helen,” replied the father and the husband, “ it is because you are 
with me that Tam sad! For myself, I think J could have borne all the priva- 
tions of toil and poverty; but to see you wanting the very necessaries of 
life id 

‘Now will I preach to you,” said the wife witha smile; “to you who 
preach to others; to you, Reverend Benjamin Blythe. Now tell me what is 
there that I want, saving and excepting to see you smile? Believe me, I dread 
| to see a dismal face more than—I was going to say—the plague ; but you know 
it is a sort of plague-spot, for it never shows its dark stain but it spreads. I 
should not be surprised, if you keep this dismal face, but that I shall cateh it 
myself at last, and then what will you do?” 

‘* What, indeed ?” said the husband with a bitter sigh. 

“Nay, my bird, that is not a musical note! You know that you are in your 
cage, and you must sing.” 

* You are my good angel !” said the husband. : 

‘Nay, nay, I will not be flattered out of my sermonizing,” said the wife ; 
“you shallhave it. So, shall I borrow your surplice, and give a regular firstly, 
secondly, and thirdly, in true orthodox style,or will you have it extemporaneous- 
ly and non-official ?” 

“ As you are not in regular orders,” said the husband, getting up & wiverable 
smile, ‘‘ not regularly ordained, ordained only to be my blessing, I think we may 
do without the surplice and the book.” 

‘“* Well, be it so; my morning gown shall be a bishop’s vestments, and my 
caphis mitre. And now tell me, if in the balance your blessings or your sor- 
rows have the heaviest weight?” : 

‘My blessings! my blessings!” said the husband with tearful emotion ; “you 
and my children. Could I have greater?” . 

‘I should think not,” said the wife. ‘Such children!” and she glanced her 
eye towards them with a face full of the most amiable vanity in the world, the 
vanity of a mother. ‘And sucha wife!” she added, with an arch sweet smile 
turned upon her husband ; ‘such a wife !” 

“Yes, such children, and such a wife!” repeated the husband ; “ and to see 
them wanting the necessaries of life! I preach to others, it is in vain that I re- 
peat the lesson to myself.” 

‘“** Thy bread shall be certain, and thy water shall be sure,’” repeated the 
| wife. 

“* Ay, literally bread and water?” said the husband, with some bitterness. 

‘** As much as we need, and more than we deserve,” resumed the wife. ‘ At- 
tend to my sermon, sir.” 

““ Ay, dearest. These are bitter sermons; my uwn preachings to others 
| brought home to myself. It is in vain that I repeat, if these privations fell only 
| on myself, that I could cheerfully submit ; but this morning—nay, do not deny 
it, dearest—I saw you push back the untasted morsel ; and | am weak and impo- 








tent to help; Iam shut out from the common labourer’s daily hire, and I see | 


you, daily, wanting even bread !” 
“ And now tell me, weuld you choose 
to see ourcherubs mixing with disease in the midst of luxury, or thus well and 

| healthy, with hearty appetites for this same homely bread ?” 

‘* Even as it is,” replied the husband; ‘‘ even as it is, with thankfulness.” 

“Then smile again,” said the wife, ‘‘ lest a worse thing come upon thee. 
What ! do you dare to look sorrowful in the midst of happy faces! O believe 
me that smiling lips are better than rubies, and joyous eyes more lustrous than 
diamonds ! and can you, can you look sad, with the blessed sun thus shining full 
upon you this glorious morning? 0 fie, fieupon you! Let the sunshine reach 
your heart! See how the water is sparkling and leaping with joy; and the 
trees in their new holiday green, and the birds chirruping from the house-tops ! 
everything is full of hope, yet you are sad. Take the sunshine as a happy omen 
I prophesy from it that the clouds are passing away, and that prosperity shall 


dust.” 

“Look at your type, dearest,” said the husband with a mournful smile 

Black clouds were gathering over the scene, and one of our April showers 
| began to patter down. 
“Be it my type,” replied the wife; “ be it my type! Unbeliever look !” 


been a covenant of promise. 
The husband took the little hand of his wife within his own. 
better preacher,” he said, ‘* and what is more, the better practiser. 


as often as I have gone with hope, | have returned with disappointment. 
verthelesa, at thy word, I will go forth once more.” 

“If there were a fate,” said Helen, ‘‘ you know that Queen Elizabeth thought 
that ‘ perseverance might force Fate to change her mind ;’ but there is something 
better than a fate—there is a Providence.” 

The Reverend Benjamin Blythe once more donned his rusty black coat, and 
once more brushed his beaverless hat, and once more drew on his well-mended | 
gloves, and once more sallied forth in search of the labourer’s hire. 


Sorely tried that April morning was the Reverend Benjat 





were to fill; in fact, it was the very idea of a breakfast rather than breakfast it- | self. 





| tion of joyful thankfulness as to make Mr. Winkler start. 








come to us loaded like a castled elephant with lacs of rupees and sacks of gold- | with you! 


Even while she spoke, the sun, gathering up a thousand rays of beaming | would have thought you so tardy. 
light, painted with them that glorious bow in the heavens which hath ever | for my life help laughing to see you look so amazed. Now go. 
| ship quite disengaged. 

“ You are the | exactly at the door. 


| about it ; it will explain itself. He will perfectly understand it. 


In fact, the Reverend Benjamin Blythe began to think that some curious fe- 


dried salmon and marmalades, as could possibly be, and boasting only—no, we | tality of disease that prevailed over every creature with whom he spoke ; some 
will not tell of what, the details of poverty can never be palatable—boasting of | were afflicted with blindness, some with deafness, some with dumbness, some 


with loss of memory, for even his former friends did not see him when he went 


| up to them, did not hear him when he spoke to them, did not answer when =a 


heard him, did not remember when they saw him: and so, with the unhea 
measure of fifty several and separate disappointments in his heart, with a mind 
worn out by anxiety, and a Molly abulting with fatigue and want of sustenance, 
our “ hero turned his steps homewards. 

Ah, home !—word that should thrill the heart ! and it did thrill the heart of 
our unfortunate hero, when he thought of turning his steps thitherward, and 
carrying the great burden of his disappointment, that load seemed more than 
he could carry there ; so he made a dead stop in the middle of the street, and 
~—_ at that moment seemed to have bound up his faculties. 

ust at this juncture the large folding doors of a lofty gloomy looking man- 
sion opened, and a young man,who seemed to move like a harlequin, came flying 
down a flight of about a dozen steps, which hasty mode of perambulation brought 
him quicker than thought into juxtaposition with the Reverend Benjamin 
Blythe. Now it seemed that the first impulse of locomotion would have im- 
pelled the harlequinade to have leaped over him in the abundance of his bodily 
agility, but, just as this feat seemed to be on the point of accomplishment, the 
actor stopped short, and with a slight dancing step drew up, exclaiming, 
“ Mas b that you! What, in the name of fun, are you looking so miserab 
about ?” 

The reverend gentleman tried to smile. “[ might as well ask you why you are 
reer so gay. I hope that you have as solid cause for contentment as I have 
for gloom.” 

“Gloom ! how I hate the word! Why, you solemn sensible people never 
do anything but look miserable. Miserable in the morning from expectancy ; 
miserable at night from remembrance. Miserable one day, becduse it is too 
hot ; miserable another, because it is too cold. Miserable when you are well, 
for fear you should be ill; and miserable when you are ill, for fear you should 
never be well.” 

“ There are,” said Blythe, “ many real causes of sorrow in the world.” 

“‘A most profound observation that. My dear fellow, dotell me, were you 
ever guilty of the sin of laughing ?” 

“* Not very lately,” replied poor Blythe, with a sorrowful smile. 

“ Were you never so lucky as tobe made a fool of, and obliged to laugh at 

ourself?” . 
- I am afraid I sheuld not have found the jest. Nobody seesthe wit of which 
they are the sport.” 
“Don’t they I'll experiment on that some day soon. A good thought ; but 
I suppose I am detaining you?” 

. o,” said the poor reverend with a sigh, “ my time is not of much 
value.” 

“In a fit of humility, ha? Bus I thought you were in haste to see Lord 
Wycherly ?” 

The reverend shook his head. 

“Then you have seen him?” 

“i” 

“ Written to him again?” 

“Not again; I did soa few months back ; but that is all over. I heard 
that he was about to appoint a secretary; it was a forlorn hope, but I asked 
his lordship for the post. I did it only because I would leave nothing undone, 
not that I had any hope—therefore had 1 no right to be disappointed,” 

ae you have not heard from his lordship this morning ?”’ 

“ Yo.”’ 

“ My dear fellow, I congratulate you. I have but now left his lordship, and 
he assured me that he had just despatched your appointment. My dear fellow, 
I wish you joy with all my heart.” 

The Reverend Benjamin Blythe elasped his hands together in such an emo- 
The blood rushed 
from his heart to his face in a crimson tide, leaving the treasure-house of hopes 
and feelings a vacant tenement, and then rushed back again to make the cita- 
del of life rock, and reel, and throb with its overpowering fulness. None but 
those who have lived long upon hope deferred, lived upon medicine rather than 
food, can tell what our hero experienced. Bright visions of happiness trooped 
before his eyes; his children rosy with health and joyousmess, his wife smil- 
ing with contentment, his household hearth the centre of comfort, his board 
plenteously spread, something for his brethren the poor, the means of educa- 
tion for his little ones, the thousand things that he knew they wanted, and 
then for himself—O, he was to be unspeakably happy in beholding their happi- 
ness ! 

‘* My dear fellow,” said Mr. Winkler, ‘ you look like anything but a philoso- 
pher. If you had only been on the stage, that attitude and those eyes would 
have made your fortune—quite stamped you as a first-rate tragedian ; but now 
that it is over, pray go in at once, and thank Lord Wycherly for your new pre- 
ferment. What a fortunate thing that I should have happened to have met 

” 

‘Had I not better go home and cunsult his lordship’s letter? and thenI could 
tell my wife—and the children.” 

‘By no means. It would delay you too long, and make you seem indiffer- 
ent to your good fortune. It wiil be quite time enough when you have seen 
his lordship. I think it an exceedingly lucky thing that I met with you—he 
Pray go at once. Ha! ha! ha! I can't 
I left his lord- 
Wonderful that I should happen to jump with you 
But hark you, Blythe; you must not mention who told 


You know | you of your appointment ; his lordship might think it officiousness in me.” 
that for these last three months I have gone daily forth to seek our daily bread, | 
have offered myself as, literary labourer, as a hireling scribe, as anything and | 
everything that might not utterly disgrace my sacred functions,and you knowthat | from his pocket-book one of those envelopes that fashion has made almost uni- 
Ne- | versal in our own most polished days, and wrote what seemed to be a memoran- 

| dum within. 


‘* Certainly not,” said Blythe, ‘* certainly not.” 
“* And will you just be so good,” continued Mr. Winkler, as he hastily took 


**Just be so good as to give my lord that little memorandum ; It 
contains some information essential to him to know. You must say nothing 
And don’t men- 
tion my name at all, Blythe: I know he would think me a very officious fellow. 
Ha! ha! ha! I wish you joy! Whata lucky fellow you are! Ha! ha! ha! 
Good-bye ; good-bye.” , 

The Reverend Benjamin Blythe walked up that lofty flight of steps without 


My dear reader, if you happen ever to have had a wife and half a dozen chil- perfectly knowing whether he accomplished the ascent on his head or his heels. 
dren who happened to have good appetites, whilst you happened to have a purse | His brain was in a perfect bewilderment ; his limbs trembled, his knees shook, 
quite unpolluted with filthy lucre, and nothing in your possession capable of be- his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. Had some sudden misfortune befal- 
ing transmuted either into bread or gold, you may be just able to guess at the | len him, he could not have felt more prostrated im mind, , And it was thus, be- 
very comfortable tone of mind in which our poor hero sallied forth upon this for- | cause he had been in training for sorrow. Grief upon grief had dogged his very 
lorn-hope expedition. What a mockery to the poor man is the luxury of the rich ! | foutsteps, as step by step he had advanced in the dark road of adversity, and its 
Phe rolling equipage, the extravagant attire, the pampered menials, the luxuri- | glooms had gathered more and more heavily ; but his eyes were now well used 
ous dwellings, the shops all arranged to tempt self-indulgence, glittering trin- | to the murky pathway, and when, instead of denser darkness, the beams of 
kets, costly liqueurs, and a thousand shapes of fanciful confections made to en- | prosperity shone on his path, he was well-nigh blinded by the unaccustomed 
tice the eye as well as appetite,—all these are so many snares to envy for the light. P 
hungry ! But pass we before our hero up those formal steps, through that stately hall, 


Blythe. It along those spacious corridors, overa long suite of rooms, into the very presence 
, ' 
seemed to him as if everybody to whom he applied, everbody to whom he spoke, | of the peer 


Here all was stern, stiff, severe propriety ; the chairs looked as if 























en to,—everything as if, could it 
have uttered words, it would have said, “‘Sacrilege totouch me!” The solemn 

uiet of a lofty dignity pervaded the whole mansion. No hurry, no bustle, no 
} lying here and hurrying there. Silence seemed to echo itself, and answer “ si- 
lence.” 

And the lord of the mansion, the peer of the realm, the accredited represen- 
tative of some certain share of the wisdom of the nation; where was he? what 
was he doing? what was he like !—why, he was in his library, he was writing, 
and he was like evervbody else, like nothing but himself. 

“Yes,” said Lord Wycherly, telling himself the news, “I have made up my 
mind, I have decided, I will make Mr. Winkler my secretary. It will do very 
well for a young man without encumbrances, and bye-and-bye I may push him up 
hilla little. Yes, I will write to him directly ; [ know that he loves a jest, but 
I do not at the bottom of my heart see the sin of a jest; thatis,of course, on 

roper occasions. People say that I amasevereman: amI! Lord Wycherly 
ooked at himself in the large glass which faced his library table, and asked his 
own stern, severe counterpart the o_o with an imposing, threatening air. 
“Severe, amI? Need I wonderif the world calumniates me with severity, 
that it should calumniate Mr. Winkler with levity 1” 

Lord Wycherly dipped the pen in the ink, but, like all other steeled articles, 
it would rather break than bend. Not a single mark would it make, though it 
was a real patent, to furthering the nomination of Mr. Winkler to the important 
office of the peer’s secretary. He dipped again, but the obstinacy of the animal 
was invincible. It mightbeabademen. Lord Wycherly, however, was above 
omens, so he took a quill that had once belonged to a sensible goose, and in 
which wisdom might therefore be hereditary. 

Lord Wycherly again frowned upon himself in the glass, and not upon him- 
self only, but on a servant who had been bowing to his lordship’s back three 
minutes and a half without venturing to make himself further audible or visible, 
but who now, tendering a card, presumed to utter the word ‘“ Waits,” in the 
very ghosts of sounds. 

“Show him up,” said my lord, and the Reverend Benjamin Blythe was shown 
up. 

The Reverend Benjamin Blythe never afterwards could tell how he had got 
up those stone steps, or across that lofty hall, or along those corridors, whether 
he walked in the ag me fashion, or only managed the journey in the ordinary 
= But there he did stand in the presence of the peer, at all events. 
mething like a perception of a dark frowning brow bent upor him, and of 
glances taking the measure of his poverty-stricken garb, did flicker across the 
confined whirl of the poor gentleman’s brains, but his eyes were too full of tears 
to see distinctly. In a husky voice, almost inarticulate with emotion, he tried 
to speak, but the words came not trippingly. ‘ Your lordship’s goodness—my 
gratitude—untiring exertion—devoting all my abilities.” ’ y 

My dear reader, if you were ever in an O'Connellized state, that is, in an agi- 
tation, and the person to whom you were uttering the words which you could 
neither organize nor contrcl, listened to you like a snow figure or an embodied 
east wind, and waited till you had done, would nut you think him very polite! 

Thus polite was Lord Wycherly. Our poor hero had broken down, and had 
listened to silence for a full minute and a half before his lordship replied, and 
then the cold words, like the utterance of a statue, if statues ever speak, came 
cuttingly to the ear of the Reverend Benjamin Blythe. 

“T am at a loss to understand you, sir. Have the goodness to explain.” 

“My name is Blythe, my lord.” Poor Blythe thought that would explain 
everything. 

His lordship bowed. 

“Three months ago [ took the liberty of soliciting to be appointed your lord- 
ship’s secretary.” 

His lordship bowed again. 

‘Which your lordship has been pleased to honour me with.” 

“ Have I, sir?” 

“ And I am come, my lord, to offer you a gratitude beyond all expression. If 
your lordship could know—could fee!" —and here again poor Blythe broke 
down. 

Lord Wycherly gathered up his majesty and said, ‘‘I am at a loss, sir, whe- 
ther mistake or something less excusable has procured me the honour of this in- 
terview. Suffer me to assure you that I do not in the least understand you.” 

The Reverend Benjamin Blythe staggered at these words: they had all the 
force of a blow ; he gasped for breath. The peer read allthe marks of dissimu- 
lation in his discomfiture. 

Suddenly our hero remembered Mr. Winkler’s note—the thought revived him. 
He presented it. ‘ That, my lord, will explain all.’’ 

The peer took it, opened it, read it. His coldness was gone in a moment ; 
the storm burst, the tempest raged, the blood rushed inte his face, fireworks 
scattered themselves from his eyes, thunder boomed from his tongue. 

“Take back your miserable jest—your contemptible lampoonery !” and suit- 
ing the action to the word, Lord Wycherly threw the open paper in his face, and 
waving him away, said, ‘‘ There is the door, sir !—there is the door, sir!” 

Our hero, perfectly sickening with amazement and apprehension, caught the 
paper in his grasp, and read the words that had thus had power to convert the 
frozen mountain into a volcano. He read the words, and our readers may do 
the same— 

An April Fool! 

We say that the Reverend Benjamin Blythe read those words, and their effect 
was magical. The veil was torn from his eyes. He saw, at once, that he was 

‘the victim of a miserable jest, the medium of a heartless insult, and, dashed in 
#® moment from the eminence of his prosperity, found himself again a beggar, 
and his wife and children starving! Miserable man! he attempted to stagger 
out of the lordly presence, but famine and misery had done their office, and he 
fell senseless at the feet of that said noble lord. 

When consciousness returned to the Reverend Beujamin Blythe, he found 
himself lying on a sofa ; he had been bled, his arm was bound up, and he 
was surrounded by several of the domestics of Lord Wycherly’s establish- 
ment. 

Lord Wycherly retired into an antechamber, and beckoned the doctor, who 
had been hastily summoned, to follow him. 

** And you think him ill—” 

“Yes, my lord, and not slightly.” 

“* And his complaint ?” 

* Starvacion.” 

Poor Blythe remembered what had passed—his faculties gathered themselves 
together again—he staggered to his feet, endeavoured to grasp his beaverless 
hat and his worn-out gloves, and to totter forth into the wide and pitiless world 

ain. 

Lord Wycherly approached. 

“ My lord,” said Blythe, in accents almost inarticulate through weakness and 
agitation—* my lord, it was never my intention to approach you with an in- 
sult,—I was myselfdeceived. I did it innocently. I will go.” 

** Not yet,” said Lord Wycherly, and he nodded for his attendants to leave 
the room. 

“And now, Mr. Blythe, if you are well enough to converse for five mi- 
nutes Sy 

“Certainly, my lord,” gasped poor Blythe. 

“Nay, oblige me by sitting, and I will do the same—and now swallow this 
glass of wine, it may help to remove your faintness.” 

be generous wine flowed through Blythe’s very heart, and he partially 
rallied. 

‘* My lord, I thank you—I wish you could believe that I never intended to 
insult ‘you. In all the unhappiness of my disappointment, the worst sting is, 
that my sacred profession should bear the odium of offering wanton affront.” 

“T believe you, Mr. Blythe, and I am sure you will be able to explain.” 

And Blythe attempted to do so. He hurried over the history of that day—its 
dark page—the buffeting, the scorn, the coldness, the contumely—disappoint- 
ment upon disappointment, despair upon despair, hopelessness upon hopeless- 
ness—until he had met with one whom le bad unsuspiciously believed a friend ; 
and then came the history of that friend’s deception, which had involved him in 
his present trouble. 

‘And his name?” asked Lord Wycherly. 

“Pardon me, my lord. He bade me not tell it, and I heedlessly promised ; 
but however lightly a promise may be given, it should be solemnly kept. Your 
lordship will not ask me.” 

“T will not—I will tell it to you.” 

“My lord!” 

“It was Mr. Winkler. You need not answer me. I happened to have a 
letter of his before me when you arrived, and the writing condemns him. I 
had then the pen in my hand to tell him I had resolved on accepting bis proffered 
services—for he has connexions who have importuned me strongly in his favour, 
and J was yielding to them—but now I would sooner send to the neat charity 
school! I owe him, however, one obligation—he has been the means of intro- 
ducing you personally to me.” 

“] thank you, my lord, for thus generously acquitting me.” 

“* And now, Mr. Blythe, will you do me the favour ef being my secretary !” 

‘* My lord !” 

“ Nay, this is quite a matter of business—one in which I am serving myself ; 
and you must take this note, it is your first quarter's salary. You owe me no 
thanks ; it is quite a matter of business—quite. And let me see—this is Mon- 
day—will it suit you to commence business next Monday? Will that time re- 
cruit your health and strength? I shall work you very hard—very hard—it is 
quite a matter of business—I give you fax notice. And now lunch is ready. 








Blythe, walk this way, lunch is ready.” 

A tear, to the shame of Blythe’s manhood, fell glittering at Lord Wycherly’s 
feet, but Blythe could not utter a word; neither could he have tasted at the 
peer’s luxurious table for all the diamonds that were ever dug up—ambrosia it- 
self would have choked him. What! shuuld he feast on dainties abroad, whilst 
his wife and children starved at home?” 

And home the Reverend Benjamin Blythe went—home in Lord Wycherly’s 
carriage—for his limbs had all mutinied, entered into a union, made a strike, 
formed a conspiracy not to work for their master any longer ;—and a hard master 
he must have been; for though two of the finest horses in the peer’s stud 
dashed him along, they went far too slow for his impatient spirit. 

But at length his joy was shared by that dear little wife, and those dearest of 
children. ah ! world, thou hast no pleasure abroad like loving hearts at 
home ! 

‘* Remember the rainbow another time, love,” said the wife. 

** Seven times a day,”’ replied the husband, ‘‘yea, seventy times seven !” 

Ze And while we live we wil! make the first of April a joyful anniversary,” said 
the wife. 

‘* Ay, to the very last we see !’’ replied the husband. 
lebrate the first.” 

Meanwhile Lord Wycherly finished his letter to Mr. Winkler. As_ it fur- 
nished rather acurious specimen of epistolary correspondence, we present it to 
our readers :— 

‘* Si,—Feeling anxious to do all in my power to oblige your friends, and 
being perfectly satisfied that your abilities qualify you for even a superior ap- 
pointment to that of my secretary, I write to assure you that I shall have great 
pleasure in seeing you—’’ 

So far had Lord Wycherly written when he had been interrupted by poor 
Blythe and his scene, after which he had done no more than wafer on Mr. Wink- 
ler’s own note under the unfinished lines, and it then read thus— 

‘*T shall have great pleasure in seeing you 

“Aw Aprit Foot.” 


** And now let us ce- 





CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER LXXIV.—THE JOURNEY. 


Withthat disastrous day my campaigning was destined for some time at least 
to conclude. My wound, which grew from hour to hour more threatening, at 
length began to menace the loss of the arm, and by the recommendation of the 
regimental surgeons, [ was ordered back to Lisbon. 

Mike, by this time perfectly restored, prepared everything for my departure, 
and on the third day after the battle of the Coa, I began my journey with duwn- 
cast spirits and depressed heart. The poor fellow was however a kind and af- 
fectionate nurse, and, unlike many others, his cares were not limited to the mere 
bodily wants of his patient: he sustained, as well as he was able, my dreoping 
resolution, rallied my spirits, and cheered my courage. With the very little 
Portuguese he possessed, he contrived to make every imaginable species of bar- 
gain; always managed a good billet; kept every one in good humour, and rarely 
left his quarters in the morning without a most affecting leave-taking, and reite- 
rated promises to renew his visit. 

Our journeys were usually short ones, and already two days had elapsed, 
when towards nightfall we entered the little hamlet of Jaffra. During the en- 
tire of that day, the pain of my wounded limb had been excruciating; the fa- 
tigue of the road and the heat had brought back violent inflammation, and, when 
at last the little village came in sight, my reason was fast yielding to the tortu- 
ring agonies of my wound ; but the transports with which I greeted my resting- 
place were soon destined to achange ; for as we drew near, not a light was to be 
seen, not a sound to be heard, not even a dog barked, as the heavy mule cart 
rattled over the uneven road. No trace of any living thing was there: the lit- 
tle hamlet lay sleeping in the pale moonlight, its streets deserted, and its homes | 
tenantless ; our own footsteps alone echoed along the dreary causeway ; here 

and there, as we advanced farther, we found some relics of broken furniture and | 
house gear; most of the doors lay open, but nothing remained within save bare | 
walls ; the embers still smoked in many places, upon the hearth, and showed us | 
that the flight of the inhabitants had been recent. Yet every thing convinced 

us that the French had not been there; there was no trace of the reckless vio- 
lence and wanton cruelty which marked their footsteps every where. 
All proved that the desertion had been voluntary : perhaps in compliance with | 
an order of our commander-in-chief, who frequently desired any intended line | 
of march of the enemy to be left thus adesert. As we sauntered slowly on | 
from street to street, half hoping that some one human being yet remained be- | 
hiad, and casting our eyes from side to side in search of quarters for the night, | 
Mike suddenly came running up, saying, | 

“‘T have it, sir—I’ve found it out—there’s people living down that small street 
there—I saw a light this minute as I passed.” | 

I turned immediately, and, accompanied by the mule driver, followed Mike 
across a little open square into a small and narrow street, at the end of which a 
light was seen faintly twinkling : we hurried on, and in a few minutes reached 
a high wall of solid masonry, from a niche of which we now discovered, 
to our utter disappointment, the light proceeded. It was a small lamp pla- 
ced before a little waxen image of the Virgin, and was probably the last act 
of some poor villager ere he left his home and hearth for ever: there it 
burned brightly and tranquilly, throwing its mellow ray upon the cold desert- 
ed stones. 

Whatever impatience I might have given way to in a moment of chagrin, 
was soon repressed, as | saw my two followers, uncovering their heads in si- 
lent reverence, kneel down before the little shrine. There was something at 
once touching and solemn in this simultaneous feeling of homage from the 
hearts of those removed in country, language, and in blood: they bent meek- 
ly down ; their heads bowed upon their bosoms, while with muttering voices 
each offered up his prayer. All sense of their disappointment, all memory of 
their forlorn state, seemed to have yielded to more powerful and absorbing 
thoughts as they opened their hearts in ‘prayer. 

My eyes were still fixed upon them, when suddenly Mike, whose devotion 
seemed of the briefest, sprung to his legs, and with a spirit of levity, but little | 
in accordance with his late proceedings, commenced a series of kicking, rapping, , 
and knocking atasmal! oak postern sufficient to have aroused a whole convent 
from their cells. ‘ House there !—good people within!”—bang, bang, bang : | 
but the echoes alone responded to his call, and the sounds died away at length | 
in the distant streets, leaving all as silent and dreary as before. 

Our Portuguese friend, who by this time had finished his orisons, now began a 

vigorous attack upon the small door, and, with the assistance of Mike, armed | 
with a fragment of granite about the size of a man’s head, at length separated | 
the frame from the hinges and sent the whole mass prostrate before us. 

The moon was just rising as we entered the little park, where gravelled walks, 
neatly kept and well trimmed, bespoke recent care and attention ; following a 
handsome alley of lime trees, we reached a little je¢ d'eau, whose sparkling 
fountain shone like diamonds in the moonbeaims ; and, escaping from the edge of 
a vast shell, ran murmuring amid mossy stones and water lilies, that, however 
naturally they seemed thrown around, bespoke also the hand of taste in their po- 
sition. On turning from the spot, we came directly in front of an old but hand- 
some chateau, before which stretched a terrace of considerable extent. Its ba- 
lustraded parapet, lined with orange trees, now in full blossom, scented the still 
air with their delicious odour; marble statues peeped here and there amid the 
foliage, while a rich acacia, loaded with flowers, covered the walls of the building, 
and hung in vast masses of variegated blossom across the tall windows. 

As leaning on Mike’s arm I slowly ascended the steps of the terrace, I was 
more than ever struck with the silence and deathlike stillness around; except 
the gentle plash of the fountain, all was at rest ; the very plants seemed to sleep 
in the yellow moonlight, and not a trace of any living thing was there. 

The massive door lay open as we entered the spacious hall, flagged with mar- 
ble, and surrounded with armorial bearings. We advanced farther, and came to 
a broad and handsome stair, which led us to a long gallery, from which a suite 
of rooms opened, looking towards the front part of the building. Wherever we 
went, the furniture appeared perfectly untouched; nothing was removed ; the 
very chairs were grouped around the windows and the tables ; books, as if sud- 
denly dropped from their readers’ hands, were scattered upon the sofas and the 
ottomans ; and, in one small apartment, whose blue satin walls and damask dra- 
pery bespoke a boudoir, a rich mantillaof black velvet and a silk glove were 
thrown uponachair. It was clear the desertion had been most recent; and 
everything indicated that no time had been given to the fugitives to prepare for 
flight. What a sad picture of war was there! to think of those whose home,en- 
deared to them by all the refinements of cultivated life, and all the associations 
of years of happiness, sent out upon the wide world,—wanderers, and houseless ; 
while their hearth, sacred by every tie that binds us to our kindred, was to be 
desecrated by the ruthless and savage hands of a ruffian soldiery. I thought of 
them: perhaps at that very hour their thoughts were clinging round the old 
walls ; remembering each well beloved spot, while they took theirlonely path 
through mountain and through valley: and felt ashamed and abashed at my own 
intrusion there. While thus my reverie ran on, I had not perceived that Mike. 


b 


short of Mike’s patriotism could forgive such a comparison ; but, 
did not contradict him, as he ran on :— 

“ Faith, I knew well there was luck in store for us this evening; and ye see 
the handful of prayers I threw away outeide wasn’t lost. José's making the 
beasts comfortable in the stable, and I’m thinking we'll none of us complain of 


renee 


however, 


our os But you’re not eating your supper; and the beautiful hare pie 
that I stole this morning, won’t you taste it? well, a glass of Malaga?! not a 
glass of Malaga? Oh, mother of Moses! what’s this for?” 

Unfortunately, the fever, produeed by the long and toilsome journey, had 
gained considerably on me, and, except copious libations of cold water, I could 
touch nothing ; my arm, too, was much more painful than before. Mike soon 
perceived that rest and quietness were most important to me at the moment, 
and, having with difficulty been prevailed upon to swallow a few hurried mouth- 
fuls, the poor fellow, having disposed cushions around me in every imaginable 
form for comfort, and having placed my wounded limb in its easiest position, 
extinguished the lamp, and sat silently down beside the hearth, without speak- 
ing. another word. 

atigue and exhaustion, more powerful than pain, soon produced their effects 
upon ine, and I fell asleep, but it was no refreshing slumber which visited my 
heavy eyelids: the slow fever of suffering had been hour by hour increasing, 
and tay dreams presented nothing but scenes of agony and torture. Now [ 
thought that unhorsed and wounded I was trampled beneath the clanging hoofs 
of charging cavalry ; now I felt the sharp edd pitting my flesh, and heard the 
loud ery of a victorious enemy ; then methought I was stretched upon a litter, 
covered with gore and mangled by a grape shot. I thought I saw my brother 
officers approach and look sadly upon me, while one, whose face I could not 
remeinber, muttered, “I should not have known him.” The dreadful hospital 
of Talavera, and all its scenes of agony, came up before me, and I thought that 
I lay waiting my turn for amputation ; this last impression, more horrible to me 
than allthe rest, made me spring from my couch, and I awoke ; the cold drops 
of perspiration stood upon my brow, my mouth was parched and open, and my 
temples throbbed so, that I could count their beatings; for some seconds [ 
could not :hrow off the frightful illusion I laboured under, and it was only by de- 
grees I recovered consciousness and remembered where I was. Before me, and 
on one side of the bright wood fire sat Mike, who apparently deep in thought, 
gazed fixedly at the blaze: the start I gave on awakening had not attracted 
his attention, and I could see, as the flickering glare fell upon his features, that 
he was pale and ghastly, while his eyes were riveted upon the fire ; his lips 
moved rapidly, asif in prayer, and his locked hands were pressed firmly upon 
his bosom ; his voice, at first inaudible, I could gradually distinguish, and at 
length heard the following muttered sentences :— 

“Oh, mother of mercy! so far from his home and his people, and so young, 
to die in a strange land: there it is again.” Here he appeared listening to 
some sounds from without. ‘Oh, wirra, wirra, | know it well!—the winding 
sheet, the winding sheet! there it is, my own eyes saw it!’ The tears coursed 
fast upon his pale cheeks, and his voice grew almost inaudible: as rocking to 
and fro, for some time he seemed in a very stupor of grief, when at last, in a 
faint subdued tone, he broke into one of those sad and plaintive airs of his coun- 
try which only need the moment of depression to make them wring the very 
heart in agony. 

His song was that to which Moore has appended the beautiful words, ‘“‘ Come 
Test on this bosom ;” but the burden of his sad melody ran thus :— 
“ The day was declining, 
The dark night drew near, 
And the old Lord grew sadder, 
And paler with fear. 
Come listen, my daughter, 
Come nearer—oh ! near, 
It’s the wind or the water 
That sighs in my ear. 








whose views were very practical upon all occasions, had lighted a most cheerful 
fire upon the hearth, and, disposing a large sofa before it, had carefully closed the 
curtains, and was in fact making himself and his master as much at home as 
though he had spent his life there. 


‘Isn't it a beautiful place, Misther Charles? and this little room, doesn’t it 
remind you of the blue bed-room in O'Malley Castle, barrin the elegant view 
vut upon the Shannon, and the mountain of Scariff!” 





‘* Not the wind nor the water 
Now stirr’d the night air, 
But a warning far sadder— 
The banshee was there. 
Now rising, now swelling, 
On the night wind it bore 
One cadence still telling 
I want thee, Rossmore ! 


‘* And then fast came his breath, 
And more fix'd grew his eye ; 
And the shadow of death 
Told his hour was nigh. 
Ere the dawn of that morning 
The struggle was o’er, 
For when thrice came the warning— 
A corpse was Rossmore !” 

The plaintive air to which these words were sung fell heavily upon my heart, 
and it needed but the low and nervous condition | was in to make me feel their 
application to myself. But so it is,the very superstition your reason rejects and 
your sense spurns, has, from old association, from habit, and from mere nation- 
ality too, a hold upon your hopes and fears that demands more firmness and 
courage than a sick-bed possesses to combat with success, and [ new listened 
with ar@eager ear to mark if the banshee cried, rather than sought to fortify 
myself by any recurrence to my own convictions. Meanwhile Mike's atti- 


| tude became one of listening attention: not a finger moved; he scarce 


seemed even to breathe : the state of suspense I suffered from was madden- 
ing, and, at last, unable to bear it longer, I was about to speak, when suddenly 
from the floor beneath us one long-sustained note swelled upon the air and 
died away again, and immediately after to the cheerful sounds of a guitar we 
heard the husky voice of our Portuguese guide indulging himself in a love 
ditty. 

Ashamed of myself, for my fears, I kept silent ; but Mike, who felt only one 
sensation,—that of unmixed satisfaction at his mistake,—rubbed his hand plea- 
santly, filled up his glass, drank it, and refilled ; while with an accent of reassur- 
ed courage, he briefly remarked :— 

“Well, Mr. José, if that be singing, upon my conscience, I wonder what 
crying is like !” 

I could not forbear a laugh at the criticism, and, in a moment, the poor fellow, 
who up to that moment believed me sleeping, was beside me. I saw from his 
manner that he dreaded lest I had been listening to his melancholy song, and 
had overheard any of his gloomy forebodings, sak as he cheered my spirits, and 
spoke encouragingly, I could remark, that he made more than usual endeavours 
to appear light-hearted and at ease. Determined, however, not to let him es- 
cape so easily, I questioned him about his belief in ghosts and spirits ; at which 
he endeavoured, as he ever did when the subject was an unpleasing one, to avoid 
the discussion ; but rather perceiving that I indulged in no irreverent disrespect of 
these matters, he grew gradually more open, treating the affair with that strange 
mixture of credulity and mockery, which formed his estimate of most things. 
Now seeming to suppose that any palpable rejection of them might entail sad 
consequences in future ; now half ashamed to go the whole length in his cre- 
dulity. 

“And so, Mike, you never saw a ghost yourself !—that you acknow- 
ledge t” 

“No, sir, I never saw a real ghost ; but sure there’s many a thing I never 
saw ; but Mrs. Moore, the housekeeper, seen two. And your grandfather that’s 
gone,—the Lord be good to him,—used to walk once a year in Lurra Abbey ; 
and sure you know the story about Tim Clinchy, that was seen every Satur- 
day night coming out of the cellar with a candle and a mug of wine, and a 
pipe in his mouth, till Mr. Barry laid him. It cost his honour your uncle ten 
pounds in masses to make him easy ; not to speak of a new lock and two bolts 
on the cellar door.” 

‘‘Thave heard all about that ; but, as you never yourself saw any of these 
things og 

‘But sure my father did, and that’s the same any day. My father seen the 
greatest ghost that ever was seen in the county Cork, and spent the evening with 
him, that’s more.” 

“Spent the evening with him !—what do you mean ?” 

“ Just that, devil a more nor less. If your honour wasn’t so weak, and the 
story wasn't a trying one, I'd like to tell it to you.” 

‘Out with it by all means, Mike; I am not disposed to sleep ; and now that 
we are upon these matters, my curiosity is strongly excited by your worthy fa- 
ther’s experience.” 

Thus encouraged, having trimmed the fire, and reseated himself beside the 
blaze, Mike began; but, as a ghost is no every day personage in our history, I 
must give him a chapter himself. 





CHAPTER LXXV.—THE GHOST. 

“ Well, I believe your honor heard me tell how my father left the army, and 
the way that he took to another line of life that was more to his liking. And so 
it was, he was happy as the day was long; he drove a hearse for Mr. Callaghan 
of Cork, for many years, anda pleasant place it was ; for ye see my father was 


acute man, and knew something of the world, and, though he was 4 droll devil, 
and could sing a funny song when he was among the boys, no sooner had he the 
big black cloak on him and the weepers, and he seated on the high box with 
the six long-tailed blacks before him, you'd really think it was his own mother 
was inside, he looked so melancholy and miserable. The sexton and grave-dig- 


ger was nothing to my father; and he had a look about his eye, to be sure there 
was a reason for it, that you'd think he was up all night cryin though its little 
indulgenc,e he took that way. 
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« Well of all Mr. Callaghan’s men, there was none ,so great a favorite as. my 
father ; the neigbors were all fond of him. : 

«+ A kind coe A vee “ey of him,’ the women would say. ‘ Did you see 

i at Mrs. Delany’s funeral ?” . 
ert for you,’ conte would remark; ‘he mistook the road with grief, 
and stopped at a shebeen house instead of Kilmuriy church ’ 

««T need say no more, only one thing, that it was oe among the farmers 
and the country people my father was liked so much. The great people and the 
quality—I ax your pardon ; but sure isn’t it true, Mister Charles, they don’t fret 
so much after their fathers and brothers, and they care little who's driving them, 
whether it was a decent respectable man like my father, or a chap with a grin 
on him like a rat-trap? And so it happened, that my father used to travel half 
the county; going here and there wherever there was trade stirring ; and faix, 
a man didn’t think himself rightly buried if my father wasn’t there; for ye see 
he knew all about it ; he could tell to a quart of spirits what would be wanting 
for a wake ;—he knew all the good criers for miles round ; and I've heard it was 
a beautiful sight to see him standing on a hill, arranging the procession, as they 
walked into the churchyard, and giving the word like the captain. : 

“ «Come on, the stiff,—now the friends of the stiff,—now de poplace. 

“ Taat’s what he used to say, and, troth, he was always repeating it, when he 
was a little gone in drink,—for that’s the time his spirits would rise,—and he’d 
think he was burying half Munster. : gt! : 

“« And sure it was a real pleasure and a pride to be buried in them times ; for 
av it was only a small farmer with a potato garden, my father would come down 
with the black cloak on him, and three yards of crape behind his hat, and set all 
the children crying and yelling for half a mile round ; and then the way he’d walk 
before them with the spade on his shoulder, and sticking it down in the ground, 
clap his hat on the top of it, to make it look like a chief mourner. It was a beau- 

iful sight !” 
“- But, Mike, if you indulge much longer in this flattering recollection of your 
f ather, I’m afraid we shall lose sight of the ghost entirely.” 

“No fear in life, your honor, I’ns coming to him now : well, it was this way it 
happened.—In the winter of the great frost, abuut forty-two or forty-three years 
ago, the ould priest of Tulloughmurray took ill and died ; he was sixty years 
priest of the parish, and mightily beloved by all the people, and good reason for 
it; a pleasanter man, and a more social crayture never lived: ’twas himself 
was the life of the whole country side. A wedding nor a christening wasn’t 
lucky av he wasn’t there, sitting at the top of the table, with maybe his arm 
round the bride herself, or the baby on his lap, a smoking jug of punch before 
him, and as much kindness in his eye as would make the fortunes of twenty hy- 
pocrites if they had it among them. And then he was so good to the poor ; 
the Priory was always full of ould men and ould women, sitting around the big 
fire in the kitchen, that the cook could hardly get near it. There they were, 
eating their meals and burning their shins, till they were speckled like a trout’s 
back, and grumbling all the time ; but Father Dwyer liked them, and he would 
have them. ; 

“« ¢ Where have they to go,’ he'd say, ‘av it wasn’t to me; give Molly Kin- 
shela a lock of that bacon. Tim, it’s a could morning. Will ye have a taste 
of the “dew!”’’ 

‘Ah! that’s the way he’d spake to them: but sure goodness is no warrant 
for living, any more than devilment; and so he got could in his feet at a sta- 
tion, and he rode home in the heavy snow without his big coat—for he gave it 
away to a blind man on the road ;—in three days he was dead. ! 

‘“T see you’re getting impatient ; so I'll not stop to say what grief was in the 
parish when it was known: but troth there never was seen the like before ; not 
a crayture would lift a spade for two days; and there was more whiskey sold in 
that time than at the whole Ulster fair. Well, on the third day the funeral set 
out, and never was the equal of it in them parts. First, there was my father ; 
he came special from Cork with the six horses all in new black, and plumes like 


little poplar trees, then came Father Dwyer, followed by the two coadjutors in | 


beautiful surplices, walking bare-head, with the little boys of the Priory school, 
two and two.” 
“* Well, Mike, I’m sure it was very fine ; but for heaven's sake spare me all 
these descriptions, and get on to the ghost.” 
‘“‘’Faith, your honor’s in a great hurry for the ghost; maybe you won’t like 
him when ye have him, but I'll go faster if you please. Well, Father Dwyer, 
e see, was born at Achan-lish, of an ould family, and he left in his will that 
e was to be buried in the family vault ; and, as Aghan-lish was eighteen miles 
up the mountains, it was getting late when they drew near. By that time the 
| ae procession was all broke up and gone home. The coadjutors stopped to 
ine at the ‘Blue Bellows’ at the cross-roads; the little buys took to pelting 
snow-balls ; there was a fight or two on the way besides, and, in fact, except 
an ould deaf fellow that my father took to mind the horses, he was quite alone. 
Not that he minded that same ; for when the crowd was gone, my father began 
te sing a droli song, and tould the deaf chap that it was a lamentation. At last 
they came in sight of Aghan-lish. It was a lonesome, melancholy looking 
lace, with nothing near it except two or three ould fir trees, and a small slated 
ouse with one window, where the sexton lived, and even that same was shut 
up, and a padlock on the door. Well, my father was not over much pleased at 


the look of matters ; but, as he was never hard put to what to do, he managed | 


to get the coffin into the vestry ; and then when he unharnessed the horses he 
sent the deaf fellow with them down to the village to tell the priest that the 
corpse was there, and to come up early in the morning and perform mass. The 
next thing to do was to make himself comfortable for the night; and then he 
made a roaring fire on the old hearth—for there was plenty of bog fir there— 
closed the windows with the black cloaks, and wrapping two round himself, he 
sat down tocook alittle supper he brought with him in case of need. 

“Well, you may think it was melancholy enough to pass the night up there 
alone, with a corpse in an old ruined church in the middle of the mountains, the 
wind howling about on every side, and the snow drift beating against the walls; 
but as the fire burned brightly, and the little plate of rashers and eggs smoked 
temptingly before him, my father mixed a jug of the strongest punch, and sat 
down as happy as aking. As long as he was eating away, he had no time to 
be thinking of any thing else ; but, when all was done, and he looked about him, 
he began to fee! very low and melancholy in his heart. There was the great 


black coffin on three chairs in one corner; and then the mourning cloaks that | 


he had stuck up against the windows moved backward and forward like living 
things ; and, outside, the wild cry of the plover as he flew past, and the night- 
owl sitting in a nook of the old church. ‘I wish it was morning, anyhow,’ said 
my father ; ‘for this is a lonesome place to be in; and, faix, he'll be a cunning 
fellow that catches me passing the night this way again.’ Now there was one 
thing distressed him most of all; my father used always to make fun of the 
ghosts and sperits the neighbors would tell of, pretending there was no such 
thing ; and now the thought come to him, ‘ Maybe they'll revenge themselves 
on me te night when they have me up here alone ; and with that he made an- 
other jug stronger than the first, and tried to remember a few prayers in case of 
need ; but somehow his mind was not too clear, and he said afterwards he was 


always mixing up old songs and toasts with the prayers, and when he thought he | 


had just got hold of a beautiful psalm, it would turn out to be ‘Tatter Jack 
Walsh,’ or ‘ Limping James,’ or something like that. The storm, meanwhile, 
was rising every moment, and parts of the old abbey were falling, as the wind 


shook the ruin, and my father’s spcrits, notwithstanding the punch, were lower | 


than ever. 

“" *I made it too weak,’ said he, and he set to work on a new jorum ; and troth 
this time that was not the fault of it, for the first sup nearly choked him. 

“* Ah!” said he now, ‘I knew what it was; and, Mr. Free, you are beginning 
to feel easy and comfortable ; pass the jug ; your very good health and song. I'm 
a little hoarse it’s true, but if the company will excuse . 

“ And then he began knocking on the table with his kauckles as if there was 
a room full of people asking him to sing. In short, my father was as drunk as 
a fiddler; the last brew finished him ; and he began roaring away all kinds of 
droll songs, and telling all manner of stories, as if he was at a great party. 

“While he was capering this way about the room, he knocked down his hat, 
and with it a pack of cards he put into it befure leaving home, for he was mighty 
fond of a game. ; 

** Will ye take a hand, Mr. Free?’ said he, as he gathered them up, and sat 
down beside the fire. 


«I’m convanient,’ said he, and began dealing out as if there was a partner 
fornest him. ‘ 

“ When my father used to get this farin the story, he became very confused. 
He says, that once or twice he mistook the liquor, ‘and took a pull at the bottle 
of poteen instead ofthe punch; and the last thing he remembers he was asking 
poor Father Dwyer if he would draw near to the fire, and not be lying there near 
the door. 

** Wich that he slipped down on the ground and fell fast asleep. How long 
he lay that way he could never tell. When he awoke an! looked up, his air 
nearly stood on an end with fright. What do you think he seen fornenst him, 
sitting at the other side of the fire, but Father Dwyer himself: there he was, 
divil a lie in it, wrapped up in one of the mourning cloaks, trying to warm bis 
hands at the fire. ’ 

** * Salve hoc nomine patri!” said my father, crossing himself; av it’s your 
ghost, God presarve me !’ 

“ *Good evening t’ye, Mr. Free,’ said the ghost ; ‘and av I might be bould, 
what’s in the jug!’—for ye see my father had it und . 

et it go when he was asleep. 

** © Pater noster qui es in 
look pleased at his talking Latin. 

~~'¥e might have the politeness to ax if one had a mouth on him,’ then says 


the ghost. 





er his arm fast, and never 





poteen, sir,’ said my father, for the ghost didn’t 


Che Albion. 


“ ¢ Sure I didn’t think the like of you would taste sperits.’ 

“ «Try me,’ said the ghost; and with that he filled out a glass, and tossed it 
off like a christian. 

“ * Beamish ! says the ghost, smacking his lips. 

“*The same,’ says my father; ‘and sure what’s happened you has not spoilt 
your taste.’ 1 

«If you'd mix a little hot,’ says the ghost, ‘I’m thinking it would be better ; 
the night is mighty sevare.’ 

“* Any thing that your reverance pleases,’ says my father, ashe began to blow 
up a good fire to boil the water. 

“** And what news is stirring 1’ says the ghost. 

“ «Devil a word, your reverance ; your own funeral was the only thing doing 
last week ; times is bad ; except the measles, there's nothing in our parts.’ 

“«¢ And we're quite dead hereabouts too,’ says the ghost. 

“ *There’s some of us so, anyhow,” says my father, with a sly look. 

‘« «Taste that your reverance.’ 

“ «Pleasant and refreshing,’ says the ghost ; ‘ and now Mr. Free, what do you 
say to a little spoil five, or beggar my neighbor ?” : 

‘** What will ye play for?’ says my father; for a thought just struck him,— 
‘maybe it’s some trick of the devil to catch my soul.’ 

“**A pint of Beamish,’ says the ghost. : 

“* Done,’ says my father; ‘cut for deal; the ace of clubs; you have it.’ 

“* Now the whole time the ghost was dealing the cards my father never took 
his eyes off him, for he wasn’t quite asy in his mind at all; but when he saw 
him turn up the trump, and take a strong drink afterwards, he got more at ease, 
and began the game. 

“How long they played it was never rightly known; but one thing is sure, 
they drank a cruel deal of sperits ; three quart bottles my father brought with 
him were all finished, and by that time his brain was so confused with the liquor, 
and all he lost—for somehow he never won a game—that he was getting very 
quarrelsome. 

“* You have your own luck to it,’ says he at last. 

“*True for you; and besides, we play a great deal where I come from.’ 

“*T’ve heard so,’ says my father. ‘I lead the knave, sir—spades! bad cess 
to it, lost again.’ ‘ 

‘Now it was really very distressing; for by this time, though they only be- 
gan for a pint of Beamish, my father went on betting till he lost the hearse and 
all the six horses, mourning cloaks, plumes, and everything. 

“* Are you tired, Mr. Free? maybe you'd like to stop.’ 

*** Stop! faith it’s a nice time to stop ; of course not.’ 

*** Well, what will you play for now?’ 

‘“«*The way he said these words brought a trembling all over my father, and 
his blood curdled in his heart. ‘Oh murther!’ says he to himself, ‘it’s my sowl 
he’s wanting all the time.’ 

“*T’ve mighty little left,’ says my father, looking at him keenly, while he kept 
shuffling the cards quick as lightning. 

‘“** Mighty little ; no matter, we'll give you plenty of time to pay, and if you 
can’t do it, it shall never trouble you aslong as you live.’ 

***Oh, you murthering devil !’ says my father, flying at him with a spade that 
he had behind his chair, ‘ I’ve found you out.’ 

“With one blow he knocked him down ; and now a terrible fight begun, for 
the ghost was very strong too; but my father’s blood was up, and he’d have 
faced the devil himself then. ‘They rolled over each other several times, the 
| broken bottles cutting them to pieces, and the chairs and tables crashing under 
them. At last the ghost took the bottle that lay on the hearth, and levelled 
my father to the ground with ore blow; down he fell, and the bottle and the 
whiskey were both dashed into the fire; that was the end of it, for the ghost 
disappeared that moment in a blue flame that nearly set fire to my father as he 
lay on the floor. 

‘Och! it was a cruel sight to see him next morning, with his cheek cut open, 
and his hands all bloody, lying there by himself; all the broken glass, and the 
cards all round him; the coffin too was knocked down off the chair, maybe the 
' ghost had trouble getting into it. However that was, the funeral was put off 
| for a day; for my father couldn’t speak, and, as for the sexton, it was a queer 





ihing, but when they came to call him in the morning, he had two black eyes, | 


and a gash over his ear, and he never knew how he got them. It was easy 
enough to know that the ghost did it ; but my father kept the secret, and never 
told it to any man, woman, or child in them parts.” 


BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “ BOZ.” 


CHAPTER XIll. 

If Jeseph Willet, the denounced and proscribed of ’prentices, had happened te 
be at home when bis father’s courtly guest presented himself before the ma 
door—that is, if it had not perversely chanced to be one of the half-dozen days 
in the whole year on which he was at liberty to absent himself for as many hours 
without question or reproach—he would have contrived, by hook or crook, to 
dive to the very bottom of Mr. Chester’s mystery, and to come at his purpose 
with as much certainty as though he had been his confidential adviser. In that 
fortunate case, the lovers would have had quick warning of the ills that threaten- 
ed them, and the aid of many wise suggestions to boot ; for all Jue’s readiness 
of thought and action, and all his sympathies and good wishes, were enlisted in 
| favour of the young people, and were staunch in devotion to their cause. Whe- 
, ther this disposition arose out of his old prepossessions in favour of the youn 
lady, whose history had surrounded her in his mind almost from his cradle, wit 
circumstances of unusual interest; or from bis attachment towards the young 
gentleman, into whose confidence he had, through his shrewdness and alacrity, 
and the rendering of sundry important services as a spy and messenger, almost 
imperceptibly glided ; whether they had their origin in either of these sources, or 
in the habit natural to youth, or in the constant badgering and worrying of his 


something of a fellow feeling in the matter ; it is needless to inquire —especial- 
ly as Joe was out of the way, and had no opportunity on that particular occa- 
sion of testifying to his sentiments either on one side or the other. 

It was, in fact, the twenty-fifth of March,which, as most people know to their 
cost, is, and has been time out of mind, one of those unpleasant epochs termed 
quarter days. On this twerty-fifth of March, it was John Willet’s pride annual- 


city of London; to give into whose hands a canvass bag containing its exact 
amount, and not a penny more or less, was the end and object of a journey for 
Joe,so surely as the year and day came round. 

This journey was performed upon an old grey mare, concerning whom John 
had an indistinct set of ideas hovering about him, to the effect that she could 
win a plate or cup if she tried. She never had tried, and probably never would 
now, being some fourteen or fifteen years of age, short in wind, long in body, and 
rather the worse for wear in respect of her mane and tail. Notwithstanding 
these slight defects, John perfectly gloried in the animal; and when she was 
| brought round to the door by Hugh, actuully retired into the bar, and there, in a 
secret grove of lemons, laughed with pride. 

“ There’sa bit of horseflesh, Hugh !” said John,when he had recovered enough 
: self-command to appear at the door again. ‘‘ There’s a comely creature! There’s 
high mettle! There's bone !” 





| he sat sideways in the saddle, lazily doubled up with his chin nearly touching 


| his knees ; and heedless of the dangling stirrups and loose bridle-rein, sauntered 
| up and down on the little green before the door. 
‘Mind you take good care of her, sir,” said John, appealing from this insen- 
| sible person to his son and heir, who now appeared, fully equipped and ready. 
** Don’t you ride hard.” 
| “I should be puzzled to do that, I think, father,” Joe replied, casting a dis- 
consolate look at the animal. 
| ‘None of your impudence, sir, if you please,” retorted old John. ‘ What 
| would you ride, sir? A wild ass or zebra would be too tame for you, wouldn't 
| he, eh sir? You'd like to ride a roaring lion, wouldn’t you sir, eh sir? Hold 
| your tongue, sir.” When Mr. Willet, in his differences with his son, had ex 
| hausted all the questions that occurred to him, and Joe said nothing at all in an- 
| swer, he generally wound up by bidding him hold his tongue. 

“* And what does the boy mean,” added Mr. Willet, after he had stared at him 
for a little time, in a species of stupefaction, “‘ by cocking his hat to such an 
extent! Are you a going to kill the wintner, sir?” 

“No,” said Joe, tartly ; “I’m not. New your mind’s at ease, father.” { 

“ With a milintary air, too!” said Mr. Willet, surveying him from top 


eh sir?” 

“T's only a little nosegay ”’ said Joe, reddening. ‘* There’s no harm in that, 
I hope 7” ‘ 

* You're a boy of business, you are, sir!’’ said Mr. Willet, disdainfully, “* to 
gO SUpposing that wintners care for nosegays.” 








venerable parent, or in any hidden little love affair of his own which gave him | 


ly to settle, in hard cash, his account with a certain vintner and distiller in the | 


here was bone enough beyond all doubt ; and so Hugh seemed to think, as | 
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«Then why don’t you let me have some money of my own?” retorted Joe, 
sorrowfully ; ‘ why don’t you, father? Whatdo you send me into London for, 
giving me only the right to call for my dinner at Black Lion, which "re 
to pay for next time yeu go, as if I was not to be trusted with a few shillings? 
Why do you use me like this! It’s not right of you. You can’t expect me to 
be quiet under it.” , " 

“Let him have money !” cried John, in a drowsy reverie. ‘‘ What does he 
call money—guineas ! ’t he got money ? Over and above the tolls, hasn’t 


| he one and sixpence ?” 


‘One and stxpence !” repeated his son contemptuously. 

“ Yes, sir,” pa cand John, one and six . When I was your age, I had 
had never seen so much money ina heap. A shilling of it is in case of acci- 
dents—the mare casting a shoe, or the like of that. sixpence is to 
spend in the diversions of London; and the diversion I recommend is going to 
the top of the Monument, and sitting there. There’s uo temptation there, sir— 
no drink—no young women—no bad characters of any sort—nothing but imagi- 
nation. That's the way I enjoyed myself when I was your age, sir.” 

To this, Joe made no answer, but beckoning Hugh, leaped into the saddle 
and rode away ; and a very stalwart manly horseman he looked, ing @ 
better charger than it was his fortune to bestride. John stood staring after him, 
or rather after the grey mare, (for he had no eyes for her rider) until man 
beast had been out of sight some twenty minutes, when he began to think 
they were gone, and slowly re-entering the house, fell into a gentle doze. 

The unfortunate grey mare, who was the y of Joe’s life, floundered along 
at her own will and pleasure until the Maypole was no longer visible, and then, 
contracting her legs into what ina puppet would have been looked upon as a 
| clumsy and awkward imitation of a canter, mended her pace all at once, and did 
| itof her ewn accord. The acquaintance with her rider’s usual mode of pro- 
| ceeding, which suggested this improvement in hers, impelled her likewise to turn 
| up a bye-way, leading—not to Loudon, but through lanes running parallel 
with the road they had come, and passing within a few hundred yards of the 

Maypole, which led finally to an inclosure surrounding a large, old, red-brick 
mansion—the same of which mention was made asthe Warren in the first 
chapter of this history. Coming to a dead stop ina little copse thereabout, she 
suffered her rider to dismount with right good-will, and to tie her to the trunk of 
a tree. 

“ Stay there, old girl,” said Joe, “and let me see whether there’s any little 
commission for me to-day.”’ So saying, he left her to browze upon such stunted 
grass and weeds as happened to grow within the length of her tether,and passing 
through a wicket gate, entered the grounds un foot. 

The pathway, after a few minutes’ walking, brought him close to the 
house, towards which, and especially towards one particular window, he directed 
many covert glances. It was a dreary, silent building, with echoing courtyards, 
desolated turret-chambers, and whole-suites of rooms shut up and mouldering 
ruin. : 

The terrace-garden, dark with the shade of overhanging trees, had an air: of 
melancholy that was quite oppressive. Great iron gates, disused for many years 
and red with rust, drooping on their hinges and overgrown with long rank grass, 
seemed as though they tried to sink into the ground, and hide their fallen state 
among the friendly weeds. The fantastic monsters on the walls, green with 
age and damp. and covered here and there with moss, looked grim and desolate. 

here was a sombre aspect even on that part of the mansion which was inhabi- 
ted and kept in good repair, that struck the beholder with a sense of sadness ; 
of something forlorn, whence cheerfulness was banished. It would have been 
difficult to imagine a bright fire blazing in the dull and darkened rooms, or to 
| picture any galety of heart or revelry that the frowning walls shut in. « It 
seemed a place where such things had been, but could be no more—the very 
ghost of a house, haunting the old spet in its old outward form, and that 
was all. 

Much of this decayed and sombre look was attributable, no doubt, to the 
death of its former master, and the temper of its present occupant ; but remem- 
| bering the tale connected with the mansion, it seemed the very place for such 
| adeed, and one that might have been its predestined theatre years upon years 
|ago. Viewed with reference to this Sana the sheet of water, where the stew- 
ard's body had been found appeared to wear a black and sullen character, such 
| as no other pool might own ; the bell upon the roof that had told the tale of mur- 
| der tothe midnight wind, became a very phantom whose voice would raise the 
| listener’s hair on end; and every leafless bough that nodded to another, 
had its stealthy whispering of the crime. 

Joe paced up and down the path, sometimes stopping in affected contempla- 
tion of the building or the prospect, sometimes leaning against a tree with an 
assumed air of idleness and indifference, but always keeping an eye = the’ 
window he had singled out at first. After some quarter of an hour’s delay,‘a 
small white hand was waved to him for an instant from this casement, and the 
young man, with a respectful bow, departed ; saying under his breath as he cres- 
sed his horse again, ‘‘ No errand for me to-day !”” 

But the air of smartness, the cock of the hat to which John Willet had objec- 
ted, and the spring nosegay, all betokened some little errand of his own, havin 
a more interesting object thar a vintner or even a locksmith. So, indeed,’ it 
turned out; for when he had settled with the vintner—whose place of business 
was down in some deep cellars hard by Thames-street, and who was as putple- 
faced an old gentleman as if he had all his life supported their arched roof on 
his head—when he had settled the account, and taken the receipt, and deélined 
tasting more than three glasses of old sherry, to the unbounded astonishment of 
the purple-faced vintner, who, gimlet in hand, had projected an attack upon ‘at 
least a score of dusty casks, and who stood transfixed, or morally gimleted &s 
it were, to his own wall—when he had done all this, and disposed besides of a 
| frugal dinner at the Black Lion in Whitechapel ; spurning the Monument and 
| John’s advice, he turned his steps towards the locksmith’s house, attracted by 
the eyes of blooming Dolly Varden. 

Joe was by no means a sheepish fellow, but, for all that, when he got to the 
corner of the street in which the locksmith lived, he could by no means make up 
his mind to walk straightto the house. First, he resolved to stroll up another 
street for five minutes, then up another street for five minutes more ahd s0 on 
| until he had lost half an hour, when he made a bold plunge and found him- 
self witha red face and a beating heart in the smoky workshop. 

“Joe Willet, or his ghost!” said Varden, rising from the desk at which he 
was busy with his books, and looking at him under his spectacles. “ Which is it? 
ee inthe fesh,eh! That's hearty. And how are all the Chigwell company, 
} Joe?” 

“Much as usual, sir—they and I agree as well as ever.” 
| Well, well!” said the locksmith. ‘‘ We must be patient, Joe, and bear with 
| old folks’ foibles. How’s the mare, Joe? Does she do the four miles an hodr 
| as easily as ever! Ha, ha, ha! Does she Joe! En!—What have we there, Joe 

—a nosegay !” 

** A very poor one, sir—I thought Miss Dolly—” 
| No, no,” said Gabriel, dropping his voice and shaking his head, ‘ not Dolly. 

Give ’em to her mother, Joe. A great deal better give em to her mother. 
| Would you mind giving ’em to Mrs. Varden, Joe?” 

Oh no, sir,” Tos replied, and endeavouring, but not with the greatest pos- 
sible success to hide his disappointment. ‘I shall be very glad, I’m sure.” 

“ That’s right,”’said the locksmith, patting him on the back. “ It don’t matter 
who has ’em, Joe?” 

‘Not a bit, sir.”"—Dear heart, how the words stuck in his threat ! 

“Come in,” said Gabriel. ‘I have just been called to tea. She's in the par- 
lour.”” 
| “She,” thought Joe. “* Which of ’em I wonder—Mrs. or Miss?” The lock- 

smith settled the doubt as neatly as if it had been expressed aloud, by leading him 

to the door, and saying, ‘‘ Martha, my dear, here’s young Mr. Willet.” 
| Now, Mrs. Varden, regarding the Maypole as a sort of humane man-trap, or 
| decoy for husbands ; viewing its proprietor, and all who aided and abetted him,in 
the light of so many poachers among Christian men ; and believing, moreover, 
| that the publicans coupled with sinners in Holy Writ were veritable licensed vic- 
tuallers ; was far from being favourably disposed towards her visitor. Where- 
fore she was taken faint directly; and being duly presented with the crocuses 
| and snowdrops, divined on further consideration that they were the occasion of 
the languor which had seized upon her spirits. ‘I’m afraid I couldn’t bear the 
room another minute,” said the good lady, “ifthey remained here. Would you 
excuse my putting them out of window *” 
Joe begged she wouldn’t mention it on any account, smiled feebly ashe saw 














them deposited on the sill outside. If anybody could bave known the pains he 
to toe ; “‘with a swaggering, fire-eating, biling-water drinking sort of way | had taken to make up that despised and misused bunch of flowers !— 
with him! And what do you mean by pulling up the crocuses and snowdrops, ‘“*T feel it quite a relief to get rid of them, | assure you, said Mrs. Varden. 


“I’m better already.” And indeed she did appear to have plucked up ler spi- 
rits 

Joe expressed his gratitude to Providence for this favourable dispensation, and 
tried to look as if he didn’t wonder where Dolly was. 

‘* You're sad people at Chigwell, Mr. Joseph, said Mrs. V. 


| ““T don’t suppose anything of the kind,” returned Joe. ‘ Let them keep} ‘Thope not, ma’am,” returned Joe 
| their red noses for bottles and tankards. These are going to Mr. Varden’s; “ You're the cruellest and most inconsiderate people in the world,” said Mrs. 
house.” Varden, bridling. “ I wonder old Mr. Willet, having been a married man himself 
| “ Anddo you suppose he minds such things as crocuses t” demanded John. doesn’t know better than to conduct himself as he does. His doing it for profit 
“*T don’t know, and to say the truth, I don’t care,” said Joe. ‘Come father, | is noexcuse. I would rather pay the money twehty times over, and have Var- 
give me the money, and in the name of patience let me go.” den come home like a respectable and sober tradesman. If there is one charac- 
* There it is, sir,” replied John; and take care of it; and mind you don’t| ter,” said Mrs. Varden with great emphasis, “that offends and disgusts me more 
make too much haste back, but give the mare a long rest.—Do you mind?” than another, it is a sot.” 
** Ay, | mind,” returned Joe. “ She'll need it, Heaven knows.” “Come, Martha, my dear,” saidthe lockemith cheerily, “ let us have tea, and 
‘* And don’t you score up too much at the Black Lion,” said John. ‘ Mind | don’t let us talk about sots. Thereare none here, and Joe don’t want to hear 


j that too.” 


abou’ them, I dare say.” 
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At this crisis Miggs appeared with toast. 

“I dare say he not,” said Mrs. Varden ; ‘‘and I dare say yon donot Var- 
den. It’s a very unpleasant subject I have no doubt, though I won't say it's per- 
sonal” —Migge :—** whatever I may be forced tothink”—Miggs sneezed 
expressively. “ You never will know, Varden, and nobody at young Mr. Willet's 

you'll excuse me, sir—can be expected ta know, what a woman suffers 
When che is waiting at home under such circumstances. If you don’t believe 
me, as I know you don’t, here’s Miggs, who is only too often a witness of it— 
ask her.” 

“Oh! she were very bad the other night, sir, indeed she were,” said Miggs. 
“If you hadn’t the sweetness of an angel in you, mim,! don’t think you ceuld 
bear it, I raly don’t.” 

“ Miggs,” said Mrs. Varden, “you're profane.” 

“ Begging your pardon, mim,” returned Miggs, with shrill rapidity, “such 
was not my intentions, and such J hope is not my character, though I am but 
a servant.” 

“ Answering me, Miggs, and providing yourself,” retorted her mistress, look- 
ing round with dignity, “‘ is one and the same thing. How dare you speak of 

Is in connection with your sinful fellow-beings—mere”—said Mrs. Varden, 
glancing at herself in a neighbouring mirror, and arranging the ribbon of her 
cap in a more becoming fashion—*‘ mere worms and grovellers as we are!” 

“] didnot intend, mim, if you please, to give offence,’’ said Miggs, confident 
in the strength of her compliment, and developing strongly in the throat as usu- 
al, ‘and I did not expect it would be took as such. I hope I know my own un- 
worthiness, and that I hate and despise myself and all my fellow-creatures as 
every practicable Christian should.” 

“You'll have the goodness, if you please,” said Mrs. Varden loftily, “to 
step up stairs and see if Dolly has finished dressing, and to tell her that the 
chair that was ordered for her will be here in a minute, and that if she keeps it 
waiting, I shall send it away that instant.—-I’m sorry to see that you don't take 
your tea, Varden, and that you don’t take yours, Mr. Joseph ; though of course 
it would be foolish of me to expect anything that can be had at home, and in 
the company of females, would please you.” 

This pronoun was u in the plural sense, and included both gen- 
tlemen, upon both of whom it was abet hard and undeserved, for Gabriel 
had applied himseif to the meal with a very promiving appetite, until it was 
spoilt by Mis. Varden herself, and Joe had as po a liking for the female so- 
ciety of the locksmith’s house—or for a part of it at all events—as man could 
well entertain. 

But he had no opportunity to say anything in his own defence, for at that 
moment Dolly herself appeared, and struck him quite dumb with her beauty. 
Never had Dolly looked so handsome as she did then, in all the glow and grace 
of youth,with ail her charms increased a hundred fold by a most becoming dress, 
by a thousand little coquettish ways which nobody could assume with a better 
grace, and all the sparkling expectation of that accursed party. It is impossible 
to tell how Joe hated that party wherever it was, and all the other people who 
were going to it, whover they were. 

And she hardly looked at him—no, hardly looked at him. And when the 
chair was seen through the open door a blundering into the workshop, 
she actually clapped her hands and seemed glad to go. -But Joe gave her his 
arm—there was some comfort in that—and handed her into it. To see her 
seat herself inside, with her laughing eyes brighter than diamonds, and her 
hand—surely she had the prettiest hand in the world—on the ledge of the open 
window, and her little finger provokingly and pertly tilted up, as if it wondered 
why Joe didn’t squeeze or kiss it! To think how well one or two of the modest 
snowdrops would have become that delicate boddice, and how they were lying 
neglected outside the parlour window! To see how Miggs looked on, witha 
face expressive of knowing how all this loveliness was got up, and of being 
in the secret of every string and pin and hook and eye, and of saying it ain't 
half as real as you think, and I could look quite as well myself if I took the 
wes ! To hear that provoking precious little scream when the chair was 

oisted on its poles, and to catch that transient but not-to-be-forgotten vision of 
the happy face within—what torments and aggravations, and yet what delights 
were these! The very chairmen seemed favoured rivals as they bore her down 
the street. 

There never was such an alteration in a small room in a small time as in 
that parlour when they went back to finish tea. So dark, so deserted, so 
perfectly disenchanted. It seemed such sheer nonsense to be sitting tamely 
there, when she was ata dance, with more lovers than a man could calcu- 
late fluttering about her—with the whole party doting on and adoring her, 
and wanting to marry her. Miggs was hovering about too; and the fact of 

* her existence, the mere circumstance of her ever having been born, appeared, 
after Dolly, such an unaccountable practical joke. It was impossible to talk. 
It couldn’t be done. He had nothing left for it but to stir his tea round, and 
round, and round, and ruminate on all the fascinations of the locksmith’s lovely 
daughter. 

Gabriel was dull too. It was. part of the certain uncertainty of Mrs. Var- 
wh ade that when they were in this condition, she should be gay and 
sprightly. 

‘* Tneed have a cheerful disposition, I am sure,” said the smiling housewife, 
“to preserve any spirits at all ; and how I do it I can scarcely tell.” 

“ Ah, mim,” sighed Miggs, ‘‘begging your pardon for the interruption, there 
an’t a many like you.” 

“ Take away, Miggs,” said Mrs. Varden, rising, ‘take away, pray. I know 
I'm a restraint here, and as I wish everybody to enjoy themselves as they best 
can, [had better go.” 

** No, no, Martha,” cried the locksmith. ‘Stop here. I’m sure we shall be 
very sorry to lose you, eh Joe?” Joe started, and said “ Certainly.” 

“ Thank you, Varden, my dear,” returned his wife ; “ but I know your 
wishes better Tobacco, and beer, or spirits, have much greater attrac- 
tions than any J can boast of, and therefore I shall go and sit up stairs and 
look out of the window, my love. Goodnight, Mr. Joseph. I’m very glad to 
have seen you, and only wish I could have provided something more suitable to 

our taste. Remember me very kindly if you please to old Mr. Willet, and tell 
im that whenever he comes here I have a crow to pluck with him. Good 


oN 
aving uttered these words with great sweetness of manner, the good 
lady dropped acurtsey remarkable for its condescension, and serenely with- 
drew. 

And it was for this Joe had looked forward to the twenty-fifth of March for 
weeks and weeks, and had gathered the flowers with so much care, and had 


cocked his bat, and made himself so smart! This was the end of all his bold 
determination, resolved upon for the hundredth time, to speak out to Dolly and 
tell her how he loved her! Tosee her for a minute—for but a minute—to find 
her going out to a party and glad to go; tobe looked upon as a common 

ipe-smoker, beer-bibber, spirit-guzzler, and tosspot! He bade farewell to his 

iend the locksmith, and hastened to take horse at the Black Lion, thinking 
as he turned towards home, as many another Joe has thought before and since, 
that here was an end toall his hopes—that the thing was impossible and never 
could be—that she didn’t care for him—that he was wretched for life—and that 
the only congenial prospect left him, was to go for a soldier or a sailor, and get 
some obliging enemy to knock his brains out as soon as possible. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Joe Willet rode leisurely along in his desponding mood, picturing the lock- 








i Chester's horse, and appeared to flatter herself that he was doing his 
very best. 

Tt was a fine dry night, and the light of a young moon, which was then just 
rising, shed around that proce and tranquillity which gives to evening time its 
most deliciouscharm. The lengthened shadows of the trees, softened as if re- 
flected in still water, threw their carpet on the path the travellers pursued, and 
the light wind stirred yet more softly than before, as though it were soothing 
Nature inher sleep. By little and little they ceased talking, and rode on side 
by side ina pleasant silence. 

“The Maypole lights are brilliant to-night,” said Edward, as they rode along 
the lane from which, while the intervening trees were bare of leaves, that hos- 
telry was visible. 

“Brilliant indeed, sir,” returned Joe, rising in his stirrups to get a better 
view. ‘Lights in the large room, and afire glimmering in the best bedcham- 
ber? Why, what company can this be for, I wonder!” 

“Some benighted horseman wending towards London, and deterred from 
going on to-night by the marvellous tales of my friend the highwayman, I sup- 
pose,” said Edward. 

‘‘He must be a horseman of good quality to have such accommodations. 
Your bed too, sir— !” 

**No matter, Joe. Any other room will do for me. 
striking. We may push on.” 

They cantered forward at as brisk a pace as Joe’s charger could attain, and 
presently stopped in the little copse where he had left her in the morning. Ed- 
ward dismounted, gave his bridle to his companion, and walked with a light 
step towards the house. 

A female servant was waiting at a side gate in the garden-wall, and admit- 
ted him without delay. He hurried along the terrace-walk, and darted upa flight 
of broad steps leading into an old and gloomy hall, whose walls were ornament- 
ed with rusty suits of armour, antlers, weapons of the chase, and suchlike gar- 
niture. Here he paused, but not long; for as he looked round, as if expecting 
the attendant to have followed, and wondering she had not done so, a lovely 
girl appeared, whose dark hair next moment rested on his breast. Almost at 
the same instant a heavy hand was laid upon her arm, Edward felt himself thrust 
away, and Mr. Haredale stood between them. 

He regarded the young man sternly without removing his hat; with one hand 
clasped his niece, and with the other, in which he held his riding-whip, motioned 
him towards the door. The young man drew himself up, and returned his 

aze. 
oe This is well done of you, sir, to corrupt my servants, and enter my house 
unbidden and in secret, like a thief!” said Mr. Haredale. ‘‘ Leave it, sir, and 
return no more.” 

‘*Miss Haredale’s presence,” returned the young man, “and your relation- 
ship to her, give you a license which, if you are a brave man, you will not 
abuse. You have compelled me to this course, and the fault is yours—not 
mine.” 

“Tt is neither generous, nor honourable, nor the act of a true man, sir,” re- 
torted the other, ‘to tamper with the affections of a weak, trusting girl, while 
you shrink, in your unworthiness, from her guardian and protector, and dare not 
meet the light of day. More than this I will not say to you, save that I forbid 
you this house, and require you to be gone.”’ 

‘It is neither generous, nor honourable, nor the act of a true man to play the 
spy,” said Edward. ‘ Your words imply dishonour, and I reject them with the 
scorn they merit.” 

* You will find,” said Mr. Haredale, calmly,‘ your trusty go-between in wait- 
ing at the gate by which you entered. I have played no spy’s part, sir. I 
chanced to see you pass the gate, and followed. You might have heard me 
knocking for admission, had you been less swift of foot, or lingered in the 
garden. Please to withdraw. Your presence here is offensive to me and 
distressful to my niece.” As he said these words, he passed his arm about 


But come—there’s nine 


the waist of the terrified and weeping girl, and drew her closer to him; and | 


though the habitual severity of his manner was scarcely changed, there was 
yet apparent in the action an air of kindness and sympathy for her distress. 

* Mr. Haredale,” said Edward, ‘‘ your arm encircles her on whom I have set 
my every hope and thought, and to purchase one minute’s happiness for whem 
I would giadly lay down my life ; this house is the casket that holds the pre- 
cious jewel of my existence. 
have plighted mine to her. What have I done that you should hold me in this 
light esteem, and give me these discourteous words?” 

** You have done that, sir,” answered Mr. Haredale, ‘‘ which must be un- 
done. You have tied a lover’s-knot here which must be cut asunder. Take 
good heed of what I say. Must. I cancelthe bond between ye. I reject you, 
and all of your kith and kin—all the false, hollow, heartless stock.” 

“High words, sir,” said Edward scornfully. 

“Words of purpose and meaning, as you will find,” replied the other. 
them to heart.” 

** Lay you then, these,” said Edward. ‘ Your cold and sullen temper,which 
chills every breast about you, which turns affection into fear, and changes duty 
into dread, has forced us on this secret course, repugnant to our nature and our 
wish, and far more foreign, sir, to us than you. I am nota false, a hollow, or a 
heartless man; the character is yours, who poorly venture on these injurious 
terms, against the truth, and under the shelter whereof { reminded you just 
now. You shall not cancel the bond between us. I will not abandon this 
pursuit. I rely upon your niece’s truth and honour, and set your influence at 
nought. I leave her with a confidence in her pure faith, which you will never 
weaken, and with no concern but that I donotleave her in some gentler care.”’ 

With that, he pressed her cold hand to his lips, and once more encounteiing 
and returning Mr. Haredale’s steady look, withdrew. 

A few words to Joe as he mounted his horse sufficiently explained what had 
passed,and renewed all that young gentleman’s despondency with tenfold aggra- 
vation. They rode back to the Maypole without exchanging a syllable, and ar- 
rived at the door with heavy hearts. 

Old John, who had peeped from behind the red curtain as they rode u 
ing for Hugh, was out directly, and said with great importance as he f 
young man’s stirrup, . 

‘* He’s comfortable in bed—the best bed. A thorough gentleman ; the smil- 
ingest, affablest gentleman I ever had to do with.” 

“* Who, Willet ?’’ said Edward carelessly, as he dismounted. 

“* Your worthy father, sir,” replied John. ‘ Your honourable, venerable fa- 
ther.” 

‘* What does he mean?” said Edward, looking with a mixture of alarm and 
doubt at Joe. 

“What do you mean?” said Joe. 
derstand, father?” 

“* Why, didn’t you know of it, sir?” said John, opening his eyes wide. 
“ How very singular! Bless you, he’s been here ever since noon to-day, and 
Mr. Haredale has been having a long talk with him, and hasn’t been gone an 
hour.” 

“* My father, Willet!” 

“ Yes, sir, he told me so—a han‘lsome, slim, upright gentleman, in green-and- 
gold. In your room up yonder, sir. No doubt you can go in, sir,” said John, 
walking backwards into the road and looking up at the window. “ He hasn’t 
put out his candles yet, I see.” 

Edward glanced at the window also, and hastily murmuring that he had 
changed his mind—forgotten something—and must return to London, mounted 


- Lay 


shout- 
eld the 


“ Don’t you see Mr. Edward doesn’t un- 


smith’s daughter going down along country-dances, and poussetting dreadfully | his horse again and rode away ; leaving the Willets, father and son, looking at 
with bold strangers—which was almost too much to bear—when he heard the | each other in mute astonishment. 
tramp of a horse’s feet behind him, and looking back, saw a well-mounted gen- | 


tleman advancing at a smart canter. As this rider 
and called him of the Maypole by his name. 
and was at his side directly. 


passed, he checked his steed, 


Joe set spurs to the grey mare, | 


| 


THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES IN 1841. 


Be so kind as to read those last words again, most civil Reader !—‘‘1n 1841.” 


“IT thought it was you, sir,” he said, touching his hat. ‘A fair evening, sir. | We take it for granted that you know a French deputy is one of four hundred 


Glad to see you out of doors again.” 
The gentleman smiled and nodded. ‘ What gay doings have been going on 
to-cay,Joe’ Is sheas pretty as ever? Nay, don’t blush, man.” ; 
“Tf I coloured at all, Mr. Edward,” said Joe, “‘ which I didn’t know I did, it 
was to think I should have been such a fool as ever to have any hope of her. 
She’s as far out of my reach as—as Heaven is.” 


“Well, Joe, I hope that’s not altogether beyond it,” said Edward geod-hu- | 


mouredly. ‘* Eh?” 

“ Ah!” sighed Joe. ‘It’s all very fine talking, sir. 
made in cold blood. But it can’t be helped. 
sir?” 

“Yes. As TI am not quite strong yet, I shall stay there to-night, and ride 
home coolly in the morning.” 


Proverbs are easily 
Are you bound for our house, 


| 


} 
} 


and fifty-nine legislators elected by all Frenchmen paying £12 per annum of 


Your niece has plighted her faith to me, and I | 





taxes—and that the deputy himself must pay £20; that each member represents | 
| @ separate arrondissement, some of which are populous and wealthy, others thinly | 
peopled and poor, and that many thousands of the electors neither know how to | 


read nor to write. 


| at one of the messengers of the house, because he has lost his umbrella. 


table is only covered with a tablecloth once a day—since at breakfast it is not 
thought to be necessary—the chuirs are a motley of worn-out tapestry, 
rush-bottoms, horsehair-bottoms, short, tall, high-backed, low-backed, and no 
backs at all—and the floor is sometimes swept once a day, or frottéd once a 
week. The salon, or drawing-room, contains a piano, afew chairs of various 
hues, no blinds, no curtains, a sofa without silk, and sofa-pillows without down, 
feathers, or horsehair; and a huge clock stuck upon the mantelpiece, covered 
with a glass shade, and two glass, or brass, or bronze candelabra by its sides. 
The glass shade is covered with dust; the windows are extremely dirty, and 
sometimes eracked and patehed with paper; the table is crazy with years; the 
“ demoiselles’ think only of their worsted-work and embroidery ; the garcons 
only of their ‘ chiens” and their ‘ fusi/s,” whilst the dake and duchess attend 
a little to pickling cornichons, a good deal to the vintage, and still more to the 
“ confitures.” 

We have thus shown the elements of the Chamber of Deputies. The French 
deputies are as unlike the members of the British House of Commons, as cob- 
lers are unlike kings, and as rude, retired shop-keepers are unlike hereditary gen- 
tlemen. . 

There they now are before us; for we are sitting ina special and privileged 
tribune, or box, on the first ¢ier directly opposite the president ; and the occasion 
of our being there, is to listen to a celebrated debate on the knotty question of 
WHETHER Paris SHALL BE FoRTIFIED! The hour at which the debate is to 
commence, is two o’clock—but we have arrived an hour before the time to watch 
the deputies as they enter, to hear all they may say in their loud conversations, 
and to understand the anatomy of the Chamber. The president, vice-presidents, 
and secretaries sit on a raised platform or rostrum, and they are assisted in the 
execution of their duties by the questors. The chamber is in the form of a 
horse-shoe. The seats for the deputies are raised. Each one is supplied with a 
little writing-desk, a drawer, an inkstand, pens, paper, wafers, and powder, ge- 
nerally of a coarse description, but which is the substitute for blotting-paper. 
The French do not understand blotting-paper. They have tried in vain to make 
it good, and we are by no means surprised that they have no patience with the 
sad stuff which bears the cognomen. So they use sand, sawdust, snuff, and 
ashes, according to their tastes, purses, or positions, and above all, their circum- 
stances at the moment of writing. 

There comes George Lafayette. He belongs, of course, to his late father’s 
party, and is talking to Arago and Lafitte. They are all three laughing. What 
canit be about! Wethink we can guess. Arago is amusing them with a 
sketch he has made of the projected fortifications, and they are looking at it 
with evident satisfaction. George Lafayette is not at all likehis father. Arago 
isa giant of aman. We do not speak of his mind when we say this, though 
Sir John Herschel declares him to be “a very talented person ;’ but we refer to 
his broad shoulders, athletic frame, black hair, flowing locks, piercing eyes, and 
muscular limbs. There he stands, we say, laughing—for what cares he, that 
five hundred eyes are fas'enedon him! Lafitte looks a petit maitre compared 
with Arago. Monsienr Lafitte has got grey prematurely, and since he has left 
off his blue coat and brass buttons, does not look near so well. He is eyeing 
M. Jacques Lefebvre, his successful antagonist in the 2nd arrondissement of 
Paris. Lafitte has been twice defeated by Lefebvre, and cannot forgive him. 
They are both bankers, but holding very different opinions—Lafitte belongs to 
the war party of the exireme gauche, whilst Lefebvre is a member of the centre 
droit, and supports M. Guizot. Whata contrast between the black hair and 
dark visage of Arago, and the pale face and nevous manner of the Paris bank- 
er! M. Lefebvre has a profound dislike for the men of the gauche. He treats 
them with scorn, and walks by them as if he dreaded the effects of conta- 

10n. 

. That grave-looking man talking to M. Thiers, is Odilon Barrot. He is a 
lawyer. There is something in a lawyer (not a solicitor, but a barrister), which 
almust always indicates his profession. Whether we look at Barrot, Mau- 
guin, or Persil, now before us, we see the lawyer in each, and in all; and yet 
no five men can be less physically resemblant than those whose names we 
have mentioned. Odilon Barrot, though a politician as well as an avocat, is 
above and before all things, alawyer. So was Dupin, and so he is to this very 
hour. 

Odilon Barrot is evidently conversing with Thiers on the approaching debate. 
Odilon Barrot is evidently seeking to encourage M. Thiers in his opposition to 
the government, and tothe government measure: whilst Thiers is saying to 
M. Barrot, ‘* Que voulez-vous faire, M. Barrot, avec des hommes comme ceux- 
la?” He points with his head and shoulder to the centres. He knows they 
hate him—and that he despises them. M. Barrot looks doubtful. He appears 
to be replying, ‘‘ Oh, as to that, M. Thiers, we are never defeated till the ballot 
is over; for whocan tell what balls may be put into those balloting urns ” Afd 
this is true enough—for many a bill, since 1830, adopted by a great majority 
of the members of the Chamber, when the votes have been given by the depu- 
ties on separate clauses, by the standing up and sitting down of the members, 
has been thrown out when the same members voted by bailot on the ensemble 
of the law. 

That deputy in the centre of the house speaking with great vehemence to M. 
Royer Collard, is Count Jaubert. They are both honest gentlemen, and entitled 
to respect. There was a time when they both voted on the same side; but M. 
Thiers has obtained the support of the latter, whilst Royer Collard remains firm 
to the prineiples of his long life. Royer Collard is a great man. He has a mas- 
ter mind—a love of truth—a horror of commotion—a distrust df violent men 
of all parties—and a habit of looking at all questions with the eye of a philoso- 
vher. Louis XVIII. and Charles X. respected him highly ; and even when the 
latter was most offended with him, he said, *‘ After all, Collard is @ VERY Ho- 
nest man.”’ Count Jaubert in the French Chamber of Deputies attends to the 
agricultural interests, looks to business matters, is an admirable chairman in 
committees, and seeks to understand all that is passing before he pronounces an 
opinion. Count Jaubert can tell you more than any man living, about draining, 
digging, ploughing, harrowing, mining, fishing, railways, canals, roads, salt- 
mines, steamboats, sugar-making, vineyards, patents, improvements in husband- 
ry, aud farming instruments; and can do all this so pleasantly, so familiar- 
ly, so intelligently and intelligibly, that he carries you along with him 
in all that he communicates. Sume men have peculiarly the art of teaching, 
so as neither to fatigue themselves, nor weary their auditors. This is the case 
with the Count. He is just now very energetie with Royer Collard—whilst 
the latter shows some signs of impatience. How is this? There can be little 
doubt that Royer Collard wishes to speak to M. Guizot, who is just taking his 
seat on the ministerial bench as Minister for Foreign Affairs. We have 
guessed right—he has bowed Count Jaubert to an end of his oration, and is 
now speaking to the wonderful man to whom the whole of Europe is so much 
ndebted. 

M. Guizot is looking at M. Royer Collard, as a child looks to a beloved and 
revered father—as a pupil gazes in the face of a respected and valued precep- 
or. Royer Collard smiles with inward delight at Guizot, his political disciple, 
his moral é/éve, his philosophical pupil; and after uttering a few words in an 
indertone, proceeds slowly to his seat. As he passes along, M. de Cormenin, 
the ex-viscount, and now the most violent opponent of Louis Philippe,comes in 
contact with the chief of the doctrinaires on the floor of the house. They do 
not salute each other, though they are so near each other as to render it next 
to impossible, one would think, to avoid doing so. M. de Cormenin possesses 
prodigious talent for popular writing. He is the Cobbett of France. No man 
now existing writes purer French—yet few men make worse speeches. He is 
not only not eloquent, but he is scarcely intelligible. So it is wish Beranger, 
the inimitable songster of France. Who can write like him? yet in conver- 
sation he is nothing. 

The bell of tne president is now rung—not once or twice, but many times 
before the members of the Chamber will take their seats. Some are still talk- 
ing, others are rushing in from the ** Salle de Conferences.” M.Thiers is most 
energetic with M. Mauguin. M. Garnier Pages is evidently in a passion with 
one of the questors, because he has no tickets left to give to the deputy for 
some friends who are waiting outside for admission. Marshal Soult is looking 
nervous and anxious, as he has to speak first, for he would rather fight a hun- 
dred battles than make one speech. M. Guizot is cheering him up, and point- 
ing to the large attendance of the government deputies. M. Dupin is snarling 


M. 


We assume that you are aware that the elections for French deputies last but | Jollivet is talking, on the fifth row of the centre droit,to M. Martell, loud enough 
one day—that there are no hustings, no speeches, and no boothe—that the elec- | for all the world to hear that itis M. Thiers they are railing at. M. Delessart 1s 


tors vote by ballot ; and that the parliaments ought to last five years. We pre 


| sume that you are not ignorant of the fact, that the electors are principally com- 


| Omnipotent. 


“If you are in no particular hurry,” said Joe after a short silence, “ and will | 


bear with the pace of this poor jade, I shall be glad to ride on with you to the 
Warren, sir, and hold your horse when you dismount. It'll save you having to 
walk from the Maypole, there and back again. I can spare the time well, sir, 
for I am too soon.” 

** And so am J,” returned Edward, “ though I was unconsciously riding fast 
just now, in compliment I suppose to the pace of my thoughts, which were tra- 
velling post. We will keep together, Joe, willingly, and be as good company 
as may be. And cheer up,cheer up, think of the locksmith’s daughter with a 
stout heart, and vow shall win ber yet.” 

Joe shook his head; but there was something so cheery in the buoyant 
hopeful manner of this speech, that his spirits rose under its influence, and 
communicated as it would seem some new impulse even to the grey mare, 
who, breaking from her sober ample into a gentle trot, emulated the pace of 





a fireplace, a chair, or a bench. 


posed of men of business, and that in great towns and cities the shopkeepers are 
There are no resident gentry worthy of that name in the French 
provinces. The old halls and chateaus have been long since levelled to the 
ground. Here and there a moat in ruins, not filled up, points out by its decayed 
red-bricks, rank weeds, and long grass, the site of former grandeur, and recalls 
to the recollection of politicians the fierce and bloody feuds of France. Insome 
departments indeed, where the chateaus were not levelled to the ground, during 
the years of anarchy which visited that land, may be seen here and there a huge 
pair of iron-gates, rusty and unpainted, with two rows of poplar-trees forming a 
long avenue, at the end of which is the family residence of the marquis or the 
count, and sometimes of the duke or the baron. The chateau is generally of a 
light yellow or dirty cream-colour ; the external walls are dilapidated ; the stucco 
or mortar falling off by large pieces at the end of every winter when the frost 
breaks up; and (when the duke is wealthy) such pieces are replaced by other 
pieces of mortar, all of different hues, so that one would be disposed to think, 
first, that mortar must be very dear, or second, that the house had been visited 
with the smallpox. If you enter the chateau, there is a large stone hall without 
The dining room has no carpet. The dining- 


——— 


very earnest with M. Lefebvre, either about the fall in the funds, or the necessi- 
ty for supporting the administration. The Diplomatic Tribune is crowded ; the 
public tribunes are so crammed with the curious, the pretty, the ignorant, and 
the passionate ; that not even an additional pin could creep in between their 
vestments. One lady threatens to faint if the man behind her presses sO much ; 
another lady implores for permission to go out ; the bell of the president rings 
again its fiercest and loudest peal; and “silence” is bawled by ushers 
at the tip-top of their voices, whilst the president shrugs his shoulders, raises 
his eyes to Heaven, and threatens to break up the sitting, amidst the laughter 
of all who hear him, since they know that on this occasion at least, his threats 
cannot be carried into execution. 

At length the members have taken their seats. the bell has beaten the deauz : 
and the president announces that the question of fortifying Paris is the order of 
the day. 

A debate in the Chamber of Deputies commences at two in the afternoon, 
and closes at six. He must indeed be a Demosthenes who can secure attention 
after that hour. Four hundred and fifty-nine soup-tureens are all waiting pre- 
cisely at that moment for the assembled legislators; and who would compare a 
speech even from M. Berryer (who has just entered the house and bowed te the 
president) toa potage aux marrons, or evena soupe aux choux ? 
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1841. 


Marshal Soult now rises. He is President of the council. 
the intentions of the government. 

The Chamber, so noisy a few minutes since, is silent as the grave. The 
French love effect : they ali love it. Extremes are essential to their happiness 
—we may say to their existence. They love to hear the uproarivus noise of @ 
thousand assembled voices ; and then to listen in the silence of death. 

Marshal Soult is by no means a good speaker; but he has had the good 
sense to-day to get his oration written—not by himself, but by one of his col- 
leagues, whose name is well known in the Frenchclass of modern historians : 
and though the Marshal often resorts to this expedient, he generally stumbles 
over some of the words, which being written by another are to him scarcely in- 
telligible. To-day he has done better than usual: he has coughed very little, 
tripped but four or five times, and read what he had to say with a straight- 
forward manliness of manner, and as though he felt and believed all he ut- 
tered. i 

The Marshal has been listened to, with great attention. He has the air of a 
finished gentleman at the tribune, and though his politics have somewhat varied 
during the last twenty-seven years of his life, yet what man is there in France, 
with perhaps the sole exceptions of Wlermont Tonnere, Chateaubriand,and Royer 
Collard, who can justly claim to have been more consistent ! 

And now the Marshal has concluded. What a buzz! what a noise! and 
what an uproar! All these three degrees of comparison in the short space of as 
many minutes! 

M. Thiers is dancing ; he has left his seat and got hold of the button-hole of 
M. Berryer. 

Odillon Barrot is expostulating with M. Dupin. All the members are on their 


He is to explain 


legs. 

Scien with his handsome face and polished manners, is haranguing a knot of 
deputies of all parties who, with Thiers, have surrounded him ; and all of whom 
are listening to him with the utmost interest. a 

Garnier Pages is the centre of another circle, composed of men entertaining 
republican principles. ; ’ 

Arago is laughing at the Marshal ; fora droll acrestic on Soult’s name has just 
made its appearance, and is going the round of the eft. : 

M. Guizot is congratulating the Marshal on his ‘* diseours admirable,” and 
the Marshal looks delighted. 

Marshal Soult is not ignorant of the genius and acquirements of the minister 
for foreign affairs, and will never forget the efficient support which M. Guizot 
rendered him, when, as one of his coadjutors for four years, he fought inch by 
inch for the triumph of order and the laws. 

There stands General Bugeaud, as bold as brass and as brave asa lion. He 
thinks himself an oracle on military matters, and does not hesitate to say so: he 
has the talent for speaking all he thinks, and is the worst secret-keeper in all 
Louis-Philippe’s dominions. He signed the famous treaty of Tafna with Abd-el- 
Kader, and has since found himself deceived by his Arab antagonist. ‘The King 
is very fond of Bugeaud. He hates the republicans with such cordiality : watch- 
es so narrowly the Napoleonists: pounces on all occasions upon the Carlists atfd 
legitimists: and is so fully satisfied that the Orlean’s dynasty is essential to the 
existence, as well as to the happiness of France, that the King of the French 
would be more than man did he not feel kindly towards him. 

And now M. Thiers is the orator, for the noise has again terminated, the hub- 
bub is once more at an end, the deputies have regained their seats. Mark how 
he turns to the left; then look’ up and smiles at the tribune of the newspaper 
reporters ; then sneers at the centres; then bows to the president; and then 
looks at himself! There is one eye he never seems anxious to meet, but rather 
seems to avoid—it is that of Guizot. 

The pale, studious, calm, contemplative face of M. Guizot is seldom lighted 
up with a smile ; but it was so just now, when Thiers talked of his own patriot- 
ism and self-denial. 

When Thiers said this, he looked up at the newspaper reporters that they might 
eatch and record his words. But there he stands: he has been talking away for 
an hour—and has said all sorts of things in the most amusing manner; and no 
one is fatigued. He has the knack of “ palavering,” better than any public 
speaker we ever heard in any public assembly ; his speech is a fine-spun conver- 
sation, de omnibus rebus—and would serve for a lecture, a romance, a history, a 
piece of autobiography, or a sermon. 

Now again comes confusion !—)ecause a member of the centres contradicted 
a statement of the orator at the tribune, by a sneer. 

Thiers is indignant. The extreme gauche pretends to believe him: the gauche, 
and a portion of the centre gauche rise for him. 

“Oui! Oui! c'est vrai!” cries Arago, with the voice of Vulcan. 

“ Vive la France !” shrieks a voice in the public tribune. 

“ Ring—ting—ting,” goes the bell of the president; whilst his eyes are 
raised towards the scene of such disrespect to the majority of the Chamber ; 
but the offender is not discovered. 

‘* Silenee ! silence !”’ cry the huissicrs of the assembly, whilst the secretaries 
and questors aid these official admonishers in securing peace and order. 

Berryer laughs aloud; the Duke de Valmy smiles his little smile of half- 
suppressed merriment. 

Mauguin satirically exclaims, ‘‘ Nous verrons” (he is of no party but his own.) 

** Oui, c'est vrai,” repeats Thiers, as he reassures the house that if his present 
plan had been adopted by the empire, the Bourbons would never have returned 
to France ! 

The centres do not believe their antagonist, and the murmurs which aseail 
hin: drown his voice. 

But he is not to be defeated: he is not speaking to the Chamber, but to the 
press. He cares not for the power of the house, but for the fourth power in 
the state—the newspapers, which to-night and to-morrow are to repeat his alle- 
gations to “listening and attentive France.” There he stands in the midst of 
the storm now raging around him, wholly indifferent to the cries and exclama- 
tions of those who differ from him amongst the deputies, fur he knows that 
when he shall be master, he shall be able to command a majority. Still he 
goes on: nothing intimidates—nothing daunts him. The hands of the clock 
move not so rapidly as his tongue, and Berryer exclaims, ‘ C'est admirable !” 

As Thiers is approaching the close of his harangue he is pungent, nervous, 
astounding. 

_He has concluded. There he is—master of the house. He looks through 
his spectacles on his audivory ; and now all is again commotion. His friends 
press around him. His admirers in the public tribunes are vehement in his 
favour. 

“Vive Thiers !” is a shout which proceeds from the gallery of the journal- 
ists, and Thiers is in his glory. 

What ascene! Bears in china-shops would be orderly and mathematical in 
their movements when compared to these deputies. Oh, what a collection of 
men! How badly they are dressed! One never shaves ; another never 
washes; a third never combs his hair; a fourth never brushes his coat ; and a 
fifth wears, one would think, the same boots from one year’s end to the other 
without ever having them blacked. The name of Warren has evidently never 
reached his ears. 

Those two deputies on the third tier to the left will certainly get to blows. 
Arago is shaking his fist; Lafitte isin a towering passion; even the mass of 
the members, old and young, gay and growling, all look warlike. 

That short, fat little man standing near Berryer is a notary in a small coun- 
try-town ; his wife was the prettiest woman in the neighbourhood, and an old 
wealthy vine-grower fell in love with her. The husband heard of this inno- 
cent passion with delight, and authorized his ‘ better half” to pay him every 
attention. “ Lucre—lucre—gold—gold,” was the moving cause of their po- 
liteness and care ; but Cupid blinded the eyes of the lover, and he believed that 
it was himself and not his fortune that engaged and secured the affection of the 
adored girl. 

The best part of the story is, thatthe old gentleman had no relatives, and 
could dispose of the whole of his fortune as he pleased. He did so in favour 
pn notary’s wife; and she has placed her husband in the Chamber of De- 
puties. 

That chandler-shop looking man with a torn coat, dirty hands, and white 
cravat, which he must have worn for at least three weeks, is a manufacturer. 
He comes from the east of France, on the borders of Switzerland, and is said 
to berich. He boasts, however, that his expenses, when in Paris, are only five 
francs, or 4s. 2d. per diem. 


How often does he display his daily bill of fare to those who complain ‘that 
Paris is a dear city !” 

‘“* Dear—sir!” exclaims the manufacturing deputy, *‘ you call Paris dear? 
Why just look at my bill of fare. Here I have coffee and bread, and a warm 
coffee-room to take them in, waiters to attend on me, and the coffee the very 
best, for eleven sous. I have roast beef, beer, fried potatoes, bread, cheese, and 
stewed prunes, for luncheon, with bright spoon, fork, clean knife, table-cloth, 
and attendance, for one franc. I have for my dinner, soup, fish, roast fowl, ve- 
getables, a pint of wine, and cerises d Veau de vie, or a glass of Kirschen- } 
wasser, for one franc, sixteen sous. I have a glass of brandy for four sous, as 
good as can be got from Cognac. I have sugar and water enough to drown 
myself in for nine sous, besides the warmth, light, and shelter of the coffee-| 
room, or limonadier's, gratuitously, whilst I drink it. And when, wearied with | 
—, politics, eating, drinking, or walking, I desire to sleep, I have my 
roe my hot water, my warming pan if I require it, a good mattrass, clean sh¢ ets, | 
rw ~ meee a it, and coat brushed when necessary, all for one 

. ancs; and yet you call Paris dear! 

to London, sir, and I paid that very sum for a bottle of bad port.” 


Te alwa 
ys winds up his narrative with “ London and bud ” 
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d'Oporto.” They say that this man is worth some eighty pounds tine per 
0 


diem, and his personal expen four and two-pence! At least he be 
to the school of aa, —— wo-pe ngs 


That tall, athletic fellow, who is talking to Vatout, the king’s favourite, is, | 


like Cardinal Wolsey, the son of abutcher. He ran off with a little girl who 
had a darge “dot.” “He was twenty-six, she was seventeen. He had a smart 
cabriolet and a fast-trotting mare, in which he was accustomed to visit the sur- 
rounding markets. Whether Mademoiselle Julie fell in love with him, or his 
cab, still remains a matter of some uncertainty; but the end of the love- 
making was, that she consented one fine afternoon, in the month of June, to 
take the vacant seat in the vehicle, and were eventually married: and now, 
though only seven years have elapsed, he is one of the deputies of la 
belle France! 

There stands Martell, with his thumbs in his waistcoat arm-holes; it is his 
favourite attitude. During the session he visits the “‘ Bourse” with the regu- 
larity of clockwork. He is “ the” brandy-grower of the * Gironde.” At the 
Bourse his first inquiry is the price of three-per-cents, and when one of his 
brokers informs him, he invariably makes a sort of tortoise heave, and drawing 
down his mouth, and turning up his nose, shuffles off in an opposite direction. 
One who did not know him would think that he had no intention either to buy or 
sell stock, and was simply a ‘ Flaneur,” but this is far from being the truth. 
He is sidling round a pillar in the direction of a“ coulisier’’ or “ alley man,” end 
is about to give an order either to purchase or sell, to an amount that will make 
a difference of an eighth per cent. ina few minutes. Lucky the man whobuys 
or sells before him. Martell hates Thiers. ‘Thiers went down to Martell’s close 
borough (at least he thought it so,) and drove out its occupant for one parlia- 
ment. Hencethe cause of dislike. 

Martell is talking to Fould! He was the first Jew deputy ever known in 
France. He belongs in politics to the nondescripts, but made a great deal of 
money. He is a banker, a financier, and a speculator. The Israelites support 
him in his schemes and projects, but he is generally deemed rather clever, 
sharp, and keen, than profound or wise. He looks at all questions, however, 
with an eye to their influence on the markets, and especially the stock exchange, 
and has got it into his head that all ministers should invariably shape their po- 
licy to the operations of the monied interests. 

There stands one of the most passionate admirers of Casimir Perier. He 
comes from Grenoble, where Casimir spent the first years of his valuable life. 
He tells a story of him worth recording, for it is to the honour of his heart. 
Soon after M. Casimir Perier was made prime-minister, by Louis Philippe, 
proceeding in his carriage one morning towards the Bois de Boulogne, to take 
his accustomed walk, he saw near the Barriére de |’Etoile the face of a poor 
woman who was meanly though cleanlily clad, with whom he thought he ought 
to be acquainted. Our informant was in the carriage with him. 

““My dear friend,” said the statesman, “ I have just seen a face in sorrow, 
that I have known somewhere in my life full of gaiety and smiles ; but I can- 
not tell where or when.” 

“Perhaps said our informant, “you may mistake it for some other person 
resembling, M. Perier ; such mistakes frequently ocenr.” 

‘No, no,” retorted Casimir, with his accustomed vivacity and vehemence, “ I 
never mistook a face in my life. All those I have ever known are impressed 
on the re ina of my eye. Itis no mistake.” 

And then letting down the front window of his green chariot he directed the 
coachman to stop. M. Perier alighted. He requested our informant to do the 
same They walked back to the Barriére de |'Etoile. 

‘“« There, there she is, my dear friend,” exclaimed Perier, pointing to a female 
in the distance, half way down, towards the Rue de Chaillot, ‘there she is, run 
my friend, run after her; here is my purse, do what is right, and come and see 
me at seven to-morrow morning.” 

Perier returned to his chariot, and proceeded to the Bois de Boulogne. On enter- 
ing his hotel he gave special directions that when our informant called the next 
morning at seven, he should take precedence of all others in admission. He 
did so: when the following conversation took place : 

Monsieur Perter.—" Well, my good friend, who was she?” 

D —‘* Madame Gautier, of Grenoble.” 

Perier.— Well?” 

D .—“ She is in great poverty.” 

Perter.—* And broken-hearted ?” 

.—‘ Yes, broken-hearted ; but your generous recollection of her fea- 
tures, and anxiety to relieve her sorrows have—” 

Perier.—* Oh, never mind that. Where does she live t” 

; .—‘* Rue des » No. —.” 

freaper pee yo. the bell by his bedside.)—“ I will take my bath earlier, 
and we will go and see her. That woman, sir, nursed me when sick, with so 
much tenderness, and alleviated the sorrows of a long illness with so much cheer- 
fulness and gaiety, that she shall never sigh again, if I can prevent it.” 

The truth is, that Casimir Perier, when a young man, had been taken ill at 
her house, and had experienced from her great attention. Years had passed 
away and he had wholly lost sight of her. She had lost her husband, her for- 
tune, her position in society,ard was now reduced, in the decline of life, to take 
in washing. Casimir Perier had never heard of her sorrows, or even her name, 
for perhaps twenty years, but at half-past eight that morning his carriage drove 
up to the humble dwelling of his former gay, laughing, good-tempered hostess, 
and during the rest of her life she will have reason to remember with joy, her 
fortunate walk down the Champs Elysées. 

Nearly half an hour has now elapsed since Thiers concluded his speech, and 
yet the Chamber is still in a state of disorder. ‘ Ring-ting-ting” goes the bell 
of the president, but so often, that even the clapper must be tired of ringing. 

This is a grand gala day for the gods in the galleries. A bear garden, a bull- 
fight, a cock-pit, an amphitheatre at the Barriére des Combats, all—all would 
gratify them, simply because there would be fights ; but the scene before us is 
far better than allthis tothem. Here are four hundred and odd men, all scream- 
ing, scrambling, scolding, talking, laughing, stamping, according to their respect- 
ive tastes and dispositions, and the word ‘‘ war,” which they love so dearly, 
every moment reaches their ravished ears. Still the “bell,” like Louis Philippe, 
will have its way. The deputies must yield at last to its eternal ringing. The 
King never gives up till he comes off the conqueror, in spite of all the epposi- 
tion hehas toencounter. So itis with this bell. Some laugh at it, some scorn 
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Summary. 


The revenue accounts for the year and quarter ending the 5th April 1841 
have been published. The edit inobane last year was £44,985,166 ; for the 
present year it is £44,675,886 ; the decrease being £309,280. The income 
for the quarter ending 5th April 1840 was £8,679,714 ; for the corresponding 

uarter of the present year, £8,609,200; the decrease being 70,514. In the 
ll there is a decrease on the year of £301,042; on the quarter £54,115. 
There is in the Excise an increase on the year of £489,299, and a decrease on 
the quarter of £44,526. In the Stamps the increase on the year is £162,722 ; 
on the quarter the increase is £19,216. There is an increase on the year in the 
Taxes of £275,019; on the quarter there is an increase of £42,987. The 
Post office exhibits a decrease on the year of £833,000 ; on the quarter a 
decrease of £27,000. The Ministerial papers account for the quarter's decrease 
in the Post-office, by the fact that the receipts of the corresponding quarter in 
1840 were swelled by arrears of at the fourpenny rate, and by reduced 
balances being left in the hands of the deputy-postmasters, whereas it is now 
necessary to leave large balances in their hands to meet the demands on account 
of money-orders, the business in that department having greatly increased since 
the reduction of the commission. The number of letters passing through the 
Post-office has steadily and rapidly advanced. 


Lord Granville, the English Ambassador at Paris, is exceedinly ill, having 
been attacked by paralysis. On Saturday his condition was alarming ; but he 
was getting better. 


The Count de Survilliers (Joseph Bonaparte) has been dangerously ill at 
Newnham Paddocks, the seat of the Earl of Denbigh. 


Advices from Constantinople of the 17th March reached Paris on Monday, 
by express. The Ottoman fleets returned to that captial on the 16th, and had 
resumed its former station along the European bank of the Bosphorus. A con- 
ference had been held a few days before, at Terapia, in the palace of Lord 
Ponsonby, for the purpose of examining the reply of the Porte to the last 
demands of Mehemet Ali; when the Ambassadors came to the resolution sup- 
porting the claims of the Pasha; and notified to the Divan, that if the Sultan 
did not grant them, his Highness should not expect any further interference 
on the part ofthe Four Powers. The Porte would, it was expected, accede 
to the wishes of the Ambassadors. 

Persons of distinctiou have flocked to see Albert, one of the vessels of the Ni- 
ger expedition, which is lying in Deptford dockyard. On Saturday,the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Mrs. Howlett, the Duchess of Sutherland, Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, Lord Morpeth, the Earl and Countess of Lovelace, Dr. Lushington, r. 
Hume, Admiral Sir Charles Adam, Mr. Mofe O’Ferrall, Admiral Sir Tho- 
mas Troubridge, Sir Hussey Vivian, and the Earl of Wicklow, were among 
a host of visiters. 


The Will of the late Sir Astley Cooper, Bart.—The will of the late Sir Ast- 
ley Paston Cooper, Bart., late of Conduit-street, in the parish of St. George, 
Hanover-square, in the county of Middlesex, has just been proved in Doctors’ 
Commons by his nephew, Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., Charles Aston Key, and 
Frederick Tyrell, Esquires, the executors—the personal property of the deceas- 
ed has been sworn under the value of £80,000. Amongst the many bequests 
mentioned in the will, appear the following :— To his nephew, Sir Astley Paston 
Cooper, he bequeaths the silver gilt epergne presented to Sir Astley by his Ma- 
jesty King George the Fourth, and the silver bread basket, also presented to him 
by his late Majesty William the Fourth, also his picture, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, together with his surgical and anatomical preparations, which he values at 
£3,000. He requests that his picture may, on the death of his nephew, be be- 
 trtesty either to the anatomical museums of Guy’s Hospital, or to the Royal 

ollege of Surgeons. He has left six prizes to be competed for yearly by 
medical men, on different subjects. The bulk of his property is principally be- 
queathed to his nephew. The will is dated in 1839. 

The Times states that the East India Company have offered to grant the Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company a premium of £20,000 a year 
for five years, to commence as soon as the first of the Steam Company’s vessels 
of 1,600 tons and 500 horse power shall be put on the line between Calcutta 
and Suez ; with the further stipulation that within one year from the date of the 
first voyage an addition shall be made for the service of that line of two vessels 
of equal power. This grant is independent of any contract for the conveyance 
of the mail on the route mentioned, that may subsequently te entered into ; only 
that it is to merge into any such contract as may be concluded in the course of 
the five years in which the premium or gratuity is to operate. 

The Archduke Frederick.—The Frankfort Journal publishes a complimentary 
letter, addresssed to the Archduke Frederick by Commodore Napier, on the 
27th of September, expressive of his admiration at the conduct of the officers 
and men of the Guerriera frigate, and at the position taken by his Imperial 
Highness during the bombardmeat of Acre. The same journal contains a let- 
ter from Captain Berkeley, of the Thunderer, to the Prince, to the same effect. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent of the establishment at Bucking- 
ham Palace, from the fact that nearly 13,000 dinners have been partaken of 
during the last month, at the tables of her Majesty and her noble guests—their 
suite and the household. 


It appears, by the last advices from St. Petersburgh, that the marriage of 


the Hereditary Grand Duke with the Princess Mary of Hesse Darmstadt is 
definitively settled to take place early in May. 

It is reported that Sir Richard Jenkins, M.P. for Shrewsbury, is to accept the 
Chiltern Hundreds and retire from Parliament ; and that Lord Clive is to be 
brought forward for his seat by the Tories. 

It is confidently stated that Mr. Nicholls, one of the Poor-law Commissioners, 
has resigned his appointment.— Times. 
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it, some scold it; some revolt against it, but like a child with the hooping-cough, | 


it is sure at last to attract attention. 
child coughs, and as Louis Philippe governs; and now, at this very mument, is 
victorious! The deputies have once more taken their seats, the President is re- 
covering his temper, the bell is as tranquil as M. Thiers, the tribune is occupied 
by a soporific reader of a still more soporific speech, and we are all left at per- 
fect liberty to make our own observations. 

The habit, still persevered in, of reading speeches in the Chamber of Depu- 


It rings on—and on—and on—just as the | 


The compawy of the Adelphi Theatre have presented to Mr. Dauacombe a 
highly-wrought cup, worth fifty guineas, in acknowledgment of his services in 
Parliament in behalf of the drama and its professors. 

The right honourable Francis Thornhill Baring,Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was married on the 3lstof March to the Lady Arabella Howard, daughter of 
the Earl of Effingham. 

A Liverpool paper states that there are now thirty vessels in the London and 
St. Katherine Docks, fitting out to convey emigrants to Syduey, Hobart Town, 
Canada, New York, and te the infant colony of New Zealand, which are to sail 
during the month of April, and they will carry out in all about five thousand pas- 
sengers. 

The Jamaica Despatch says that the Sappho, a vessel of the navy, had called 
at Martinique on a eruise; an! to the “surprise of those on board, she found 


ties, is distressingly disagreeable. Most Frenchmen, even when they converse, | there “ eight broad pennants” flying from the masts of French war-ships. In- 


have a whine ora twang, discordant and harassing to foreign ears; but the 
bustle, life, animation, or even clumsiness and ‘‘ gaucherie” of exte mpore speak- 
ing tend to relieve the hearer from a portion at least of his sorrows. On the 
other hand when a French deputy reads his speech, he twangs and whines twice 
over: first naturally, for he always does so; and second peculiarly, 1. ¢. to an 
additional degree, in order to render his oration more striking and effective. ‘That 
worthy man who is now doing his very best to send us into a sort of nightmare- 
sleep, has been speaking some twenty minutes—but who attends to him? Not 
the president, for he is engaged signing papers. Not the ministers, for they are 
talking or laughing, scribbling or sketching heads with pens or pencils. Not the 
deputies, for they are dozing, or dreaming, or smiling, or reading, or yawning, or 
joking. Not the short-hand writers of the Moniteur, because they know full 
well that the specch will be handed to them by the orator, as he descends from 


| 


| voted an address to the King, requesting him to retain the Ministry. 


the tribune, and that inthe evening he will visit the Moniteur office to correct | 


the proofs. Who then is listening tohim! The newspaper reporters and the 
curious and amused in the public tribunes. These are his auditory, and he knows 
it; so he raises his eyes to them, looks for their approval, and trusts that when 
his oratory shall appéar in print it will be well interlarded with—Hear, hear! 
Bravo! Exclamations. Evident marks of satisfaction. 

The somniferous deputy descends the tribune ; “@ demain,” a demain,” i ¢. 
‘‘ adjourn till to-morrow,” cry the deputies of the centres. Why is this? It is 


only half-past five, and therefore wanting half an hour of the ordinary period of | 


adjournment. Yes, but look at that little plamp gentleman with his black frock 
coat, silk stockings and pumps, waiting at the foot of the tribune to take his 


turn. He has his speech in his hand. It is a thick roll of well ruled paper, and 

it would take at least three quarters of an hour to utter, “ Adjourn, adjourn !”’ 

‘Go on, go on!” The deputy ascends the steps. The President rings his bell. | 
! 


The deputy begins hia oration 
** Monsieur le President. Quand je pense—” 
Now the hubbub is frightful. 
**Go on, go on!” + Adjourn, adjourn!’ are the cries and yells which salute 
our deafened ears. 
‘* What does the President say!” asks Royer Collard. 


And all the deputies rise. 
Presipent.—* Then why all this uproar? You are unanimous, gentlemen” 
—(and then, in an under tone,) “for the first time in your lives.” 


** Silence for the President !” demands the able and elegant De Lamartine. 

** Adjourn, adjourn !” call the Arago and Lafitte squadron. “ Ring-ting ting,” 
goes the bell again, and the President demands to be heard 

Presipent.—* Those who desire to adjourn, stand up.” | 


structions from the French Government, says the Despatch, had been brought 
for the squadron from Buenos Ayres to Martinique, as a war with England was 
expected. The circumstance had produce | some sensation in Jamaica. 


Resignation of the Belgian Ministry —The Independant of Brussels, the 
ministerial paper, announces the resignation of all the members of the Belgian 
Cabinet on the 27th ult. On the same day the Communal Council of Antwerp 
The re- 
signation is attributed to the King’s refusing to dissolve the Chamber. 

Spain.— Advices from Madrid to the 28th of March have been received. The 
Cortes had been chiefly confined to the formal opening of the session. At the 
latest dates the Chamber of Deputies bad confirmed the election (the right of 
seats) of 129 members; and M Arguelles was elected President by a vote of 
118 to6. The Minister of Finance had called upon the capitalists for a loan of 
50,000,000, ($5,000.000,) which he informed them was indispensable to provide 
for the wants of the State. The capitalists appointed a committee to consider 
the matter. The regency question was not settled, but it was generally believed 
that the trinitarian system would prevail, in opposition to the proposition to make 
Espartero sole regent. 


Military Cricket Ground at Windsor —In consequence of the general order 
just issued by the Master-General of the Board of Ordnance,by command of Lord 
Hill,the General commanding in chief, for the formation of cricket-grounds, for the 
use of the troops at the several barracks stationed throughout the kingdom, 
field, comprising upwards of three acres, most conveniently situated close to the 
cavalry barracks, has been ordered, by the Colonel of the First Regment of Life 
Guards,to be exclusively appropriated to that purpose ; and by the time the sea- 
son arrives it will have been brought into excellent order. The ground will be un- 


der the immediate charge of the Hon. Capt. Liddell, the barrack-master for the 
district. It is understood that the bats, balls, and wickets will, in the first in- 
stance, be purchased by the officers, and presented to the men in their respective 
troops. 


The “united azes” of the Wellesley family, (six persons, the Marquis of 
Wellesley, Lord Maryborough, Lady Anne Culling Smith, the Duke of Welling- 


ton, the Hon. and Rev. Gerald Wellesley, and Lord Cowley,) amounts to 443 
years—there has been but one death in the family since 1794 
Using up the War Material. —Killed off! was an expression once unhappily 
made use of in the British senate, by some cold blooded metaphysician ; but, te 
show how easily military men are reconciled to the thing itself,Mr. Labaume has 
| given us an anecdote of the campaign against Russia by Bonaparte. It appears 


that, towards the extreme right,the Russians had a redoubt,which, by its destrac- 


The sitting 13 closed. tive fire, spread consternation thro’ the French line. After a sanguinary combat 
“Ha! ha! ha!” shout the /eft, and the deputies run off to their dinners. of about an hour, this redoubt was carried, with the loss of twelve hundred men, 
And this is a picture of the Chamber of Deputies } who remained dead inthe entrencliments : and next day, when Napoleon was 
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ntlemen before named, | tory, and in short insisted on the ties of brotherhvod which no casual or light oc- 
in the musical ry EE in that swelling wave-like, high-tide air, ‘* Rule | currence either could or ought to sunder. Mr. Hoxie’s speech was received 
ad 


reviewing the 61st regiment, which had suffered the test loss, he asked the 
colonel what had become of one of his battalions ! Or Sire !” he replied, ‘ it 
isin the redoubt !” 


Death po : pre: ‘ a] 
of Bergami. They write from Rome, on the £00, thet the celebrated With the seventh standard toast, ‘“‘ The British Army,” the President said | 


Bergami, who in the trial of Queen Caroline of England, died, a few 
days before, at his villa of Fossombrone. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE ST. GEORGE’S 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

The Anniversary Festival of the St. George’s Society of New York, took 
place on Friday the 23d April, at the City Hotel, and we may venture to assert 
that never, since the institution of the Society, was there a more tasteful and 

ificent decoration of the Saloon, a more substantial, elegant and well-served 
feast, so numerous an assemblage, or more complete hilarity and good feeling, 
than on this occasion. The walls of the Dining-room were tastefully covered 
with the various flags of Old re rn intertwined here and there with that of 
the United States ; at the head of the room, immediately behind the President, 
was a splendid transparency,representing a heraldic shield in the centre of which 
were the initials “ V.R.” handsomely interweven ; at the foot was another 
transparency with the words “ Princess Royal,” in large characters; on one 
side hung a portrait of “‘ The Great Captain of the age,” the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and on the other a well executed transparency representing ‘‘ The Bard of 
all Ages” Shakspeare, whose natal day coincides with that which is dedicated 
to our tutelary saint. In various parts around the room were the names of Eng- 
land’s heroes by sea and land, her statesmen, her sages, and philosophers; in 
short the coup d'ei was such as to surpass description, and reflects the highest 
credit on the Stewards of the day, to whom of course was confided the duty of 
these preparations. Nor had these gentlemen stopped here ; they had paid 
sedulous attention to the selection and quality of the viands and wires, and, as if 
poses with ubiquity themselves, they seemed to be everywhere during the 
ours of this splendid feast, to minister to the comforts and satisfaction of those 
who were present. The music was under the direction of Mr. C. E. Horn, who 
was assisted by Messrs. C. Horn, Jun., A. Phillips, Maynard, and Kyle; Sig. 
De Begnis and Mr. Sinclair were likewise present , and obligingly gave their va- 
luable aid on the occasion. Besides these, an excellent military band was in at- 
tendance, whose performances was of a very superior order. The following 
officers of the Society performed the official duties of the day, viz :— 
President.—Charles Edwards, Esq. 
lst V. P.—Edward F. Sanderson, Esq. 
2d V. P.—William D. Cuthbertson, Esq. 
Chaplain.—Rev. Dr. J. M. Wainwright. 

Dr. Wainwright implored a blessing on the feast, in the following touching 
and eloquent language :—“ Almighty God, we humbly and devoutly implore thy 
blessing upon the present occasion ; and as we sit down to the table which thy 
rich bounty hath spread before us, may we remember, in deep gratitude, the 
manifold mercies which thou hast showered upon our glorious father-land, and 
upon this our free and favoured home. Upon this auspicious day we would 
commend unto thy Divine favour and protection, the youthful Queen of Great 
Britain with her Princely consort and their lovely offspring. May she and her 
posterity, in bright succession, reign over a free united aud prosperous empire, 
until the kingdoms of this world shall have become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ. All which we ask in his name, and to him with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit be ascribed eternal praises—Amen.” After which the com- 
pany, to the number of two hundred partook of the good things which were set 
before them. 

After dinner, Non nobis, Domine was most effectively sung by Messrs. Horn 
Sen., Horn Jun., Sinclair, Phillips, Maynard, and Kyle ; after which, 

The President thus led the-way to the standard toasts: ‘ Brothers of St. 
George. The ship of our pleasure, in which we have, for the last twelvemonth, 
sailed together, has made its haven on this St. George’s Day ; and, like a happy 
and rejoicing crew, after a prosperous voyage, we will now call up old songs, 
‘the precious music of the heart,’ once more will we remember our Sovereign 
Queen of the Isles ; again will we call up Britain’s greatness and offer English 
comforts ; we'll whisper to-night of wives and sweathearts, and not forget the 
cause in which we embarked—the cause of charity. And while every thing 
shall smack of frankness and generosity, let no thorn be felt upon our rose, let 
us wound no one-—not even ourselves. In the soberness of reason, though in 
the spirit of plenty, let us fill and let us pledge.”"—(Great applause.)—The 
Chairman observed, that St. George’s Day was, to the Englishman,a sabbath of 
the year; en that day he placed an offering on the altar of his country ; he re- 
newed old garlands ; paid due homage to his patron Saint, thrice renowned St. 
George; and the day itself seemed filled with the olden time, with present 
glory, and was lighted up with a vision of increased honor and happiness. (Hear.) 
After other appropriate remarks, the President gave the first Standard Toast: 
The Day and all who honour it; St. George and Merry England! Music by 
the Military Band. 

We shall give, at length, the President’s imtroduction to the next two toasts. 
As to the first, which was, of course, “‘Tue Queen "— 

“ Brother Countrymen, when last we had the pleasure to meet ever the wine- 
cup, our Lady Queen had just then thrown aside the perfect freedom and glad- 
ness of the maiden, for a gold ring—small in its extent, in worldly value,not worth 
the smallest jewel in her majesty’s crown: and yet, taking within its little cir- 
cumference, more than the worth of any earthly diadem—herself, her future 
happiness, and the welfare of a great and united people. [Hear.] If oar satis- 
faction were great in the poe which the maiden queen displayed, how much 
more, gentlemen, has that satisfaction been encreased by what we know of her 
Majesty’s great step of self-choice, resulting, as it has, in raising to the heaven 
of her love, a noble star worthy of that heaven. That moon of the heavens, 
our lady queen—though it will be long ere she wane in years or from the sky 
of loyalty in which we worship her, has came upon our visien with a young moon 
in herarms. All the pride of a fond and noble wife is now hers; all the yearn- 
ing of an illustrious and expectant mother has come to bless her. Although 
Victoria seems not to require even the prayers of her countrymen, for the so- 
vereign above all sovereigns has placed shadewing roses around her throne and 
over her path, yet the heart of the Englishman will speak in its loyalty and its 
love. Join me then, brothers and friends—and with one voice, one spirit—as if 
the whole power of Britain was upon us, to bless and to shout—drink :— 
“Tur Queen, God bless her!” [Immense cheering. } 

Then followed the glorious anthem of “God save the Queen,” given in a 
beautiful and effective style, while every man present joined in the chorus till 
the room vibrated ! 

We now come to the third standard toast—‘ Her Royal Highness, Tue 
Princess Royau.” ‘ While war,” said the President, “ affrights, checks, and 
even destroys the budding and blossoming of the world, Peace has been called 
the ‘ mother of arts, plenties, and joyful births.” Among those ‘ joyful births’ 
which gentle peace has aided in our England, there has been one in which the 
whole world felt an interest and hada hope. We, of England, remembered 
how a former reyal and beloved mother and child went to heaven together ; and 
we watched, with the anxiety of these who once had cause to mourn. But joy 
came over Britain! our royal mistress smiled at pangs that pained the wife ; a 
little living voice was heard to murmur near a mother’s heart that it weuld 
still be near ; while a nation’s cry, mingled with the rejoicing sounds of bell and 
artillery, proclaimed that Britain's tree had blossomed—that England’s garden 
should not be without its rose! {Hear, hear.] In giving our wishes, our bless- 
ing, to this our cradled treasure,| feel we cannot do better than take up this form 
of benediction :— 

May truth nurse her. 
Holy and heavenly thoughts counsel her. 
May her own bless her. 
Goed grow with her. 
In her days may every man eat in safety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours.” 
After the toast of The Princess Royal, the following lines, written by Mr. C. 





E. Horn, and arranged as a glee for four voices, were given by Messrs. Horn and 


Son, A. Phillips, and Maynard with very happy effect. 
England’s rosebud, sweetly slumber, 
Calmly rest, no danger’s nigh ; 
Fairy bands in countless number, 
Soothe thee with their lullaby. 


Fear no raging war-cry round thee, 
British hearts are ever by ; 

Guardian Angels now surround thee, 
Whisp'ring still thy lullaby. 


The fourth toast was, Prince Albert; and the Royal Family, which was 


received and drunk with eathusiasm. [Military music. } 
The fifth, The President of the United States, was very properly introduced 


A reference was made to the late loss which the country had sustained ; and 
the very strongest feelings of friendship for America were displayed by every 
Those Americans who were at the feast must have felt proud 


Briton present. 
to see how Englishmen’s hearts warmed towards our brothers of the Unite: 
States. Three times three cheers, and yet another cheer, were given ; 


up the enthusiasm. 


In giving ** England's safeguard, her Wooden Walls,” the President observed 
that the oracle in Athens told the Athenians that their safety was in their 


wooden wails, while our wooden walls had been their own oracle. (Applause. 





and the 
band seemed, from the way in which they gave ‘“* Hail Columbia,” to have taken 
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This toast received its finish by the good singing of the 


Britannia,” which 
sent. 


that no fear need be entertained for Britain ; we still had Wettincton. (Thun- | 
ders of long-continued applause ) He of whom it had been said: “ God cover- | 
ed his head in battle and not a hair of it was scathed.” (Repeated, and astound- 
ing cries of ‘‘ bravo !’’) : 

At the conclusion of this toast, the President announced that His Excel- 
lency Governor Seward, was in the ante-room, for the purpose of honouring the 
society with a visit. The announcement was heard with loudly expressed satis- 
faction, and his Excellency was immediately introduced by the Stewards. He 
was accompanied by Col. Webb, Messrs. Blachford and Bowen, and as they ad- 
vanced up the room to be introduced to the President, His Excellency was 
greeted with cheers on every hand, the band playing martial music ; in short it 
was a moment of complete enthusiasm. Governor Seward being seated, the 
President, in order to give His Excellency breathing time, proceeded with the 
usual toasts, and it is but due to “ Our sister Societies of this city, and their 
worthy representatives, our welcome guests,” which was the next toast, that we 
give the manner in which the President intreduced it. _ 

“ Brothers of St. George. Among those who come within eur encampment 
to-night, are certain worthy knights and sojourners; as ready armed as we of 
St. George, to protect and defend the maiden, Charity, against the dragon, 
Poverty. Prove to them that you are alive to their exertions and appreciate 
their virtues! Show to them that you are grateful for their kindness to your 
President whenever he has had to represent you at their anniversaries ! Brothers 
they are, in feeling and almost in blood; and while I weleome one who, bravely 
and with an unstained heart and hand, carries the ailver cross ‘‘ to Scotland 
dear ;”’ another, who has an echo in his own breast for every tone that comes 
from the harp of Ireland; a third, our true and long tried brother, and fellow 
knight, from the German Empire, welcome even for Prince Albert’s sake; a 
fourth, who, without any canonization having taken place, glories in the title of 
St. Jonathan, and loves tolink New England to Old England. (Loud applause.) 
I also tender the right hand of felldwship to one who comes from what is to us a 
new society; the knight of St. David. (Cries of hear, hear.) And we will 
show him that we can, like Owen Glendower, at least in hospitality, ‘‘raise the 
devil” and that we weleome the emblem of the leek ; begun as it was, so Shak- 
speare hath it ; “‘ upon an honourable renown, and worn as a memorable trophy 
of predeceased valor.” 

The toast was drank with strong feelings of regard. 
Apollo.” 

D. S. Kennedy, Esq., the President of the St. Andrew’s Society, thus beau- 
tifully responded :— 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen, members of the respected Society of St. 
Geerge, I rejoice to find myselfamong you, permitted to mingle my congratu- 
lations with your’s on the return of thie auspicious day ; to join you in reviving 
and cherishing our early recollections ; and in giving full scope to all those ge- 
nerous and social feelings which the occasien so naturally inspires, and calls into 
action. 

I thank you Mr. President, on behalf of the Society which I have the honor 
this evening to represent, for your kind remembrance of it in the toast just 
given from the chair, and you gentlemen for the cordial and very gratifying re- 
ception whieh you have been pleased to accord to it; assuring you that your 
friendly feelings are warmly reciproeated by the sons of St. Andrew. 

I would embrace the present opportunity, the only one that will be afforded 
me in my official capacity to discharge a pleasing duty, that of assuring vou, 
Sir, that to your unvarying courtesy and kindness to the St. Andrew's Society, 
of which on a recent occasion they had several gratifying inetances; to your 
own warm attachment te the land of your fathers, which enables you to appre- 
ciate and do justice to similar feelings in others ; and to the eloquent and feeling 
manner in which you give expression to your sentiments when you honor us 
with your presence at our social meetings, is to be ascribed, im my opinion, 
much of that spirit of harmony and good fellowship which so happily subsists 
between our respective associations—long, Sir, very long, may these causes 
continue to exist, producing the same effects, undisturbed by unpropitious cir- 
cumstances, undiminished by the lapse of time. (Great applause.) 

Proud recollections, Mr. President, cluster around us on an occasion like the 
present, some of which you have already placed before us this evening in bolu 
and beautiful relief, and the more prominent of the others would consume more of 
your time than it would become me to occupy—I shall only therefore briefly al- 
lude to one of these, but that of a very exalted character—I mean English Phi- 
lanthropy, and the noblest instance of it this world ever witnessed was when that 
sublime fiat went forth, 

‘* When thus spoke the Island Empress of the sea 

Thy chains are broken, Africa be free.” (Continued cheering. ) 
This Sir, was but the prelude to a succession of godlike deeds, for this first let- 
ting out of water became in time a resistless torrent, till now there is not a spot 
in Britain’s vast dominions, where every being bearing the impress of his Ma- 
ker’s image, may not stand proudly erect, in all the majesty of man, as free and 
unfettered as the breeze that plays around him. (Immense applause.) 

I admit, Sir, for it is well known to me, that in the progress of this mighty 
revolution vital and irreparable injury has accrued te many, but it is now for the 
philanthropist to view it only in the abstract, and in its results, and thus con- 
sidered, it presen's a spectacle of moral sublimity over which men and angels 
must rejoice. (Cheers.) 

There be those, Mr. President, who affect to believe, and who predict that 
the sun of England’s glory has passed its meridian, and is hastening onward to 
set in darkness and in night; but while she possesses hearts to conceive, and 
hands to execute such godlike designs as that Ihave now feebly attempted to 
pourtray, I give place to no such gloomy ferebodings ; on the contrary I believe, 
and for the sake of suffering humanity in every portion of the habitable globe, it 
is my fervent prayer to Heaven, that that meteor Flag, the protector of the 
weak, and the avenger of the wrongs of the oppressed, may long be permitted 
proudly to float braving “‘ the battle and the breeze,” and that England, great 
and glorious England, instead of becoming dim with years, and sinking with the 
imbecility of age, may continue to flourish in immortal youth, till time itself 
shall be no more. (Continued applause.) I offer you, Sir, asa toast, ‘ English 
Philanthropy, regardless of cost and fearless of consequences when its Godlike 
purposes are to be accomplished.” 

Mr. Reyburn, the first Vice President of the Society of the friendly sons of 
St. Patrick next acknowledged the toast :—‘ I am not gifted Mr. President as 
my eloquent predecessor of St. Andrew, with the power of clothing my ideas 
in graceful and appropriate garb ; but unworthy would! be to rank among the 
sons of Erin did not my heart glow with brotherly kindness while partaking the 
hospitality of your festive board. Allow me sir to tender te the St. George’s So- | 
ciety,the cengratulations of that which I have the honor to represent—the friend- 
ly sons of St. Patrick wish you many such heart cheering meetings as the pre- 
sent. 

Mr. President—If there is under Heaven a subject calculated to awaken uni- 
versal interest and admiration, it surely is that of the benevolent societies and 
institutions of Englishmen. Their benefits are ‘‘ to no code or creed confined,” 
so no party feeling, no difference of father-land should check the adiniring sym- 
pathy accorded to them. Allow me, Sir, to offer this toast :—‘‘ Success to the 
Charitable Institutions of England.” 

The President of the German Society, Conrad W. Faber, Esq., rose and said, 
—Mr. President and Genilemen,—It ever affords me pleasure to appear amongst 
you on this day, and while I thankfully acknowledge your kind wishes on behalf 
of myself and my brethren of the German Society, I respond by bidding, “ Hail, 
thrice hail to the return of St. George’s Day, and all the fond recollections it 
brings home to you.” 

Another year has passed and Old England still retains her proud rank among 
the nations of the world—nor is there any danger of the banner of St. George 
being tarnished, while every true born Englishman bears in his heart a ready as- 
sent tothe immortal Nelson's great call that England expects that every man will 
this day do his duty. 

But, Sir, the laurels gained in war are, after all, inferior to the Olive branch of 
Peace. ‘Twenty-tive years of peaceful repose have worked wonders in Europe, 
and America, and it is the peculiar glory of our age, that every nation truly values 
this blessing. We behoid them rival each other in the arts of peace—and civi- 
lisation makes giant strides. 
ing power, and here again England claims an undisputed precedence. We see 
the councils of the nation engaged in endeavouring to unfetter her commerce 
from the vexatious trammels of fiscal regulations and to substitute an enlighten- 
ed policy, which will soon be found to foster every interest of the country. It 
is in England that the merchant has attained that importance in society, which 
justly belongs to him, and, Sir, let me add, it is due to the British Merchant to 
say, that his character is the model forall. Enlightened in his views, honorable 
.}in his dealings, his word is as good as his bond. (Loud cheers.) In offering 
this tribute to that class of your countrymen with whom it has been my good 
fortune most to associate, I take peculiar delight in giving you as a toast: “ The 
British Merchant—alike esteemed at home and abroad.for his intelligence, integrity 
1} and liberality.” 

The President of the New England Society, Joseph Hoxie, Esq., warmly re- 
sponded to the President's toast. He adverted with great force and feeling on 
the propinquity in blood of Old Englanders and New Englanders, enlarged on 
the community of feelings, associations, and relations mutually existing, claim- 
ed, for the society which he represented, to participate in the homage aud respect 
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its chorus “ trumpet-tongued” from the voices of all | with loud and deserved applauses; at the conclusion of which he gave, as @ 
| toast: ‘* England! she gave to freedom a Sydney, to science a Newton, to Li- 


terature a Shakspeare. 
phies are Eternal” 

David C. Colcen, Esq. acting President of the St. David's Benevolent Society 
then returned thanks, as follows : 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen of the St. George’s Society,—I thank you 
most sincerely for the cheering welcome you have give to the St. David’s Be- 
nevolent Society—which finds itself now, for the first time honoured by the pre- 
sence of one of its officers at the Anniversary Festival of the Society of St, 
George. 

Mont truly gratifying is it to me, an¢ I am sure equally to my brothers of 
St. David to find themselves, ranged side by side with their brothers of St. 
George, as competitors in that field, where no strife is engendered, and whose 
best reward is that warm glow of the heart which follows the exercise of a 
constant and active benevolence. 

My brothers of St. David rejoice that an opportunity is offered them of follow- 
ing in that path which has heretofore been trodden by their brothers of St. George, 
St. Andrew, and St. Patrick. 

They hope that thro’ their new institution, as you have done thro’ your older 
ones, they may afford aid and comfort to their countrymen, who seeking a 
home in this new world—have encountered those vicissitudes by which the 
bravest and the strongest are sometimes subdued. Vicissitudes which neither 
prudence nor foresight can anticipate or prevent. 

To the bereaved widow, to the desolate orphan, to the aged, from whom thé 
staff upon which he leaned for support has been suddenly snatched away, do 
they hope to prove a present aid and a ready help, and even to him, whose vices 
or whose crimes have made him an exile, even to him, de we trust that our in- 
stitution may prove a blessing—even at his last hour he may be soothed when 
he hears the promises of mercy and of pardon, uttered in that language once 
so familiar to his youthful ear. 

Following the example which has been so nobly set us by our sister societies, 
and with God’s blessing in our efforts, we hope to deserve the place we hold 
amongst you. 

Once more allow me to thank you Mr. President for your kind welcome and 
for the feelings of sympathy and affection expressed in the toast which you have 
just now proffered towards my brothers of St. David, by whom, believe me, they 
are most warmly returned. 

I should be most happy to add something to what I have said to express 
the gratification I feel as an individual, and apart from the office which I have 
the honour to hold—at finding myself seated at the same social board with so 
many of the descendants of that race, the blood of which flows through my own 
veins. But my extreme hoarseness forbids my trespassing longer upon your 
time. 

With your permission I will offer as a toast, “‘ The Cross of St. George—in 
the@olden time it was a beacon light to all who struggled in the cause of 
freedom—in later times it has been the polar star of the philanthropist.” 

At this stage of the proceedings, the President referred to the presence of 
their honeured guest, his Excellency Governer Seward. He observed, that 
neither points of religion nor party politics could even be whispered at any meet- 
ing of the St. George’s Society; and yet he might be allowed to illustrate 
what he had to say, in this manner: a workman casts aside a gnarled and use- 
less piece of oak after trying it; and the smelter throws away what is not true 
metal. As to Governor Seward, the Empire State had tried him through the 
furnace of the people; they had found him true metal. Why did they call 
him out to be their ehief officer asecond time? Not, because of his mere po- 
lities, for those they were before acquainted with :—it must have been for his 
virtues and his talent. The President observed that, as an advocate, he had on- 
ly one objection to make against Governor Seward, an objection which he was 
quite sure that every merchant there would or ought to consider a very grievous 
one :—that of helping to cut down the lawyer's fees! (The company here, how- 
ever, gave a most powerful and lengthened cheer, and our worthy President and 
Counsellor shook his head at his brothers, but ‘‘ more in sorrow than in anger.’’) 
After Mr. Edwards had turned towards the Governor and welcomed him, this 
toast was given:—‘ The Governor and People of the State of New York.” 
And it was long before the applause could be sufficiently silenced to allow his 
Excellency to acknowledge the sentiment. 

Governor Seward commenced by saying, ‘‘ Mr. President and Gentlemen, I 
have had to correct myself in the very beginning of my address in reply to the 
honour you have just conferred upon me, for | was about to commence with the 
words ‘ Fellow citizens.’ His Excellency then stated that in candour he must 
contess that he had come to this festival witb hesitation, almost with timidity, 
for that he had previous impression that he should be coming among strangers, 
among foreigners; but that the last one hour he had spent here had convinced 
him of his error, and te his great delight he found himself surrounded by friends, 
almost brethren, and participating the pleasures of a welcome very dear to his 
feelings. He then adverted to the common ancestry of the two countries, the 
departed great ones whose memories were the property and the pride of both, 
the freedom ef the institutions in both countries, and observed with great good 
taste,that although the designations on the national ensigns were different—their 
meanings and their objects were the same. In the same strain he continued to 
shew a community of feeling, and the mutual desire of both countries to per- 
petuate it. Application has been made to his Excellency for the speech in 
detail, and we may hope to be able te insert it in next week’s Albion. 

Before the Chairman gave the next toast, ‘‘ Our Native Land,” he requested 
his countrymen to rise ; and then addressed them slowly and feelingly thus :— 
‘*Many of you, gentlemen, remember the way in which we, last season, wel- 
comed a favourite toast: that of ‘* Our native land,” I called to your mind 
familiar things—such as come up when the spirit is weary and long for old 
faces, old scenes, and seems to hear, though at a distance, the voices of 
other days, sounding like school-boys’ voices! You all took up the feeling 
that was upon me. We seemed to be moving over our own land in the bliss 
of quietness, not daring to shake the dew or break the stem of the humblest 
wild flower. Wedrank that toast ir silence: aud we felt more than shout and 
rejoicing could echo. Is not our land still as dear tous? (Tumuliuous cheer- 
ing.) Are not the graves of our ancestors there! Are not the flowers still 
there and dear to us: for they spring out of the ashes of those ancestors? 
(Hear ) Are not our friends walking the greensward of England ; and do we not 
say, ‘they are talking ef us!” Are not our hopes, our honest pride, our best 
affections with them? (Cheers.) Her white homes : England’s white homes ! 
they still contain the free and the generous. Her Charities! they spread as 
widely as her vessels sweep. Her Halls! the tongue of the eloquent there 
runs like bright water; the sword of justice there hath never rusted im a scab- 
bard. (Hear.) Now, then, to your libation, my brothers. And while it shalb 


ges will render their fames more lustrous, for its tro- 


, be poured forth with the feeling which is upon you when ye yearn for the days. 


gone bye, forthe mothers that bore you and for your once familiar friend, yet 
have no fears for England, because of that silence: in the proud language of 
Milton, ‘‘ God and good men will not let herdie.”” (Continued applause.) We 
drink to our Jerusalem : ‘* Our Native Land.”—Duet, All’s Well. 

The eleventh Standard toast was, His Excellency the Honorable Henry Stephen 
Fox and other representatives of the British Government in this country.—Sung, 
by Mr. Horn, * The Old English Gentleman,” with an additional verse. 

The last toast was introduced by two lines— 

“When grief and pain have wrung our brow, 
A ministering angel thou !” 
“ Woman.”—Glee, “ Here’s a health te all good lasses.” 

The President then read several letters, containing toasts, which were duly 
and cheerfully welcomed and honoured, one was from the Society of the Sons of 
St. George, established in Philadelphia, containing this toast :—‘‘ Our brethren 
of the St. George’s Society in New York ; may their deeds individually reflect 
honor upon the English character ; and their charities, as a Society, continue to 
be recorded in the hearts of their Countrymen.” The St. George’s Society of 
Albany sent :—‘ The St. George's Society of New York. Planted in the soil 
of virtue, its principles change not nor decay, but blossom ever in sympathy with 
the distressed,und yield fruit in aid of the deserving.” The St. George's Society 
of Toronto, in a neat letter from its Secretary, offered the following :—‘ Pros- 
perity to the St. George's Society of New York. Long may their social virtues 
and love of the Institutions of their native land continue to exhibit the genuine 


In this glorious race, Commerce is the great mov- | English character to a kindred though a foreign nation; and tend to perpetuate 


the harmony existing between the two great countries.” James Buchanan, Esq., 
H.B.M. Consul, sent an excuse on the score of illness, and offered the society 
this sentiment :—‘* England shall always find what Nelson spoke of, that Eng- 
lishmen will ever do their duty.” 

Upon the First Vice-President, Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., being zalled upon, 
he then addressed the Chair :— 

Mr. President,—At our last anniversary I offered the toast I am now about to 
propose. It is a true saying we may sometimes have too much of a good thing, 
but on the present occasion, I may venture to plead an exception. I feel assured 
you all most cordially join me inthe earnest hope that our “ Great Captain,” 
may long be spared tohis country. I give, ‘Tue Duke or We uinoTon.” 

The Second Vice-President, William D. Cuthbertson, Esq_, thus responded to 
a eall from the chair :— 

Though last on your list, Mr. President, I trust, as my toast is conne cted with 
benevolence and philanthrophy, it will meet with the approbation of the com- 
pany.—* May the chilly hand of adver sity ever mect with a friendly grasp from 
the Sons of St George.” 








) due to departed greatness of every description in the olden times of British his- 


The Stewards received a most handsome and well-merited comp!iment from 
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the Chair. The President expressed his obligations for their admirable conduct 
in the discharge of their duties ; and the whole society drank, with hearty thanks, 
to “ The Stewards.” : 

Mr. Tinson, on behalf of himself and brother stewards, returned thanks, in a 
very pretty and neat speech, and offered : * England, the parent of Institutions 
and the mother of charity. May we, her loyal Sons, newer degenerate from 

m.” 

3 Downing, principal Secretary, gave: “‘ The United Province of Canada. 
Truly British in Character, Attachment and Feeling ; she has been tried in the 
balance, and has not been found wanting.” a 

The President retired about eleven o'clock, the society spontaneously rising, 
and cheering him as he moved to the door; Mr. Sanderson, the First Vice-Pre- 
sident, took the chair, and upon Mr. Sanderson's leaving, Mr. Cuthbertson occu- 

ied it. 
“ Among the Volunteer Toasts were the following :— 

By the Ist Vice-President—“ Charles Edwards, E'sq., our worthy President, 
3 times 3.” (Immense cheering. ) 

By Colonel James Watson Webb—* England and America ; the mother and 
the daughter. Having a common origin, a common language, and a common li- 
terature,and bound together by all the tues which interest and sympathy can create, 
may their friendship be as lasting as their language, and principles throughout 
this hemisphere are destined tobe universal.” Tie 

By James B. Elliman, Esq.,—‘ The Commercial Navy of Great Britain which 
carries civilization to every part in the world.” ' 

By Colonel John L. Graham—* England and the United States—bound to- 
gether by mutual tics and reciprocal interests—the great body of the people of 
both nations and the whole civilized world desire an honourable and speedy adjust- 
ment of all existing difficulties between them.” 

By Mr. W. Fuller—* England and America—may the present difficultics be- 
tween the two countries be speedily and amicably settled and the Atlantic ocean 
be the only thing between them.” —_ 

By Mr. A. P. Van Tuyl—* Benevolent Institutions—may they ever be cherish- 
ed in whatever clime or country they may be found.” 

By an American—“ Great Britain, always truc to herself.” 

By Mr. A. D. Paterson,—* The Honour and Glory of Old England— Whilst 
the former remains unblemished, the latter will lose nothing of its brilliancy ; and 
both will continue to be admired and respected throughout the world.” 

There were many other toasts of a patriotic, benevolent, and hilarious descrip- 
tion; the glee and the song went round, and at a late—or rather an early—hour 
the well-satisfied Sons of St. George separated, anticipating the next auspicious 
anniversary of their honored Patron Saint. 


Knipevial Parliament. 


DUTIES IN THE COLONIES. 
House of Commons, April 5 

The House of Commons on the motion of Mr. LABOUCHERE, resolved 
itself into a Committee.of the whole House on the Act 3 and 4 William IV. 
cap. 59, regulating the trade of the British possessions abroad, in order to dis- 
cuss the resolutions of which Mr. Labouchere had explained the substance on 
the 12th March. He now stated some alterations in the resolutions which had 
been suggested since he first brought the subject forward—At that time it was 
proposed that the duties ad valorem now levied in the West Indies and the North 
American Colonies, varying from 7 1-2 per ceat. to 15, 20, and 30 per cent. ad 
valorem, should be taken away, and that twoduties of 71-2 percent. and 10 per 
cent. ad valorem should be substituted. He had been induced to think in con- 
sequence of representations made to him, that there would be a material ad- 
vantage in pushing the reduction somewhat further. He intended to propose 
that all those duties should be repealed, and that, instead of them, there should 
be one uniform duty of 7 per cent. ad valorem. If the Committee agreed to 
this, there would be in British North America and the West Indies a single ad 
valorem duty levied on foreign commodities of 7 per cent. ad valorem over and 
above the amount paid by British commodities. Such a differential duty worked 
well at the Cape of Good Hope, where there was a duty of 10 per cent. on 
foreign and of 3 per cent. on British commodities. Underthe reduced duties, 
the trade of Trinidad and the continent of South America would be greatly fa- 
cilitated. 

Mr. GOULBURN thought that the subject should have been discussed at a 
time when a fuller attendance of Members could have been secured ; for it in- 
volved not merely Colonial interests, but the commercial policy of this country | 
and the welfare of the shipping interest. If this relaxation was intended as a 
compensation to the West Indies for the recent boon to the East India trade, it 
was one which our Western pessessions ought thankfully to accept ; but if it 
were meant as a step to such an vpening of foreign trade as would let in hereafter 
the rum and sugar of foreign colonies, it could not be too strongly resisted. The 
existing scale of duties was not an antiquated one, established before the princi- 
ples were well understood which ought to regulate these subjects: it was a 
scale fixed so lately as during Mr. Poulett Thomson's Presidency of the Board 
of Trade; and some explanation should therefore be given to satisfy the House 
that the reduced duty now proposed would be sufficient to maintain the protec- 
tion due to the British manufactures usually exported to those colonies, which 
were of the annual value of between five and six millions sterling. That trade 
the Mother-country now derived from her Colonies; and she repaid them in 
protection and defence. Was it meant to extend the relaxation to the home 
market also, and permit the importation of foreign leather, and linen, and silk, 
into Britain, at a duty of 7 per cent.? The proposal now made might affect the 
trade of the British North American possessions with the West Indies, and ex- 
cite apprehension among the British North American colonists lest the same 
principle should be applied to their trade with this country. He thought the 
— moment peculiarly ill chosen for the opening of this matter, because the 

anadian provinces had not as yet any Legislature to represent them. The 
amount of the timber-trade in the United States and in British North America 
being so nicely balanced,— £150,000 for the British Colonies and £100,000 for 
the other country,—a very slight alteration might induce great and unforeseen 
results. He disapproved the arrangements suggested on the subject of the tea- 
trade between the Colonies and the United States: a high duty, which was sub- 
stituted for prohibition, would rather augment the mischief of smuggling along 
a frontier of 1,500 miles than abolish it. He feared that on the whole subject 
the President of the Board of Twade had no very definite ideas: he had* con 
sidered and announced one plan, and now he came forward to recommend ano- 
ther. When the Government were thus undecided, he himself might well ve 
pardoned if he expressed some doubts. 

_ Mr. LABOUCHERE was glad to find that Mr. Goulburn had only vague ob- 
Jections to make to the measure. The present proposal was only a just com- 
pensation to the West Indies fur the boon lately conferred on the East ; and so 
it had been deemed by the agents for the various West Indian Legislatures, 
who had expressed their acknowledginents for it to the Government-—He had 
had the gratification only a few days before of receiving a memorial signed by 
all the agents of the West India Colonies having Local Legislatures, excepting 
one, the agent of Tobago, who happened to be out of town; and the language 
he'd to him with regard to this measure was this—* The undersigned agents for 
the West India Colonies possessing Legislatures consider that they would not 
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burn had alluded, he was averse from making matters of that kind a subject for 
barter betwixt one party and another. 

Mr. COLQUHOUN denied that the measure, of which he did not disapprove 
so far as it went, would place the East and West Indies upon the same footing 
—the Right Hon. Gentleman had said on a former night, that one of the most 
important articles of consumption in the Colonies, particularly for the Negro po. 
pulation, was fish ; and yet upon tWis article he found a duty proposed of 25 per 
cent. Then upon beef and pork there was to bea duty of 15 per cent., and 
upon flour of 10 per cent. Now he could not imagine what local advantage any 
one of the Colonies could derive from any one of these duties. The Canadas 
would certainly not be benefited by the duty of 10 per cent. on flour, whilst the 
West Indies would be severely prejudiced by it. Then there were the articies 
of white and yellow pine and of shingles, most extensively used in building in 
the West India islands, which were to be charged with a duty of 15 per cent. 
These articles came from America; and, he would ask, what part of Great Bri- 
tain, or what interest in it, could be in the least benefited by such a duty? Now, 
to show the disparity between the duties proposed to be levied upon the same 
articles in the East and West Indies respectively, woollen manufactures were to 
be charged with a duty of 2 per cent. in the East Indies and of 7 per cent. in the 
West Indies ; cotton manufactures3 1-2 per cent. in the East Indies and 7 per 
cent. in the West Indies; articles in linen, silk, glass, and leather, were to be 
admitted in the East Indies without any discriminating duty whatever, whilst in 
the West Indies they were to be charged with aduty of 7 percent. And yet 
they were told that this measure would place the East and West Indies on an 
equal footing—would open for the first time the pure principles of free trade, as 
the Hon. Member for Wigan had said the other night; an assertion which he 
maintained to be utterly inapplicable and incorrect. 

Mr. HUME was surprised at the alarm manifested by Mr. Goulburn at effect 
being given to views which had been expounded by his late colleague, Mr. Hus- 
kisson. He called upon Government, however, to abolish altogether the Impe- 
rial customs department in the West Indies The time was coming when all 
prohibitive and protective duties should be done away with, and the customs 
looked to only as a means of revenue. The total amount of custems levied in 
the Colonies was £555,000 ; amd not only did no part of this sum find its way into 
the treasury of thiscountry, but about £14,000 further was obliged tobe contri- 
buted towards maintaining the necessary establishment for collecting the duties. 
The only loss in abolishing the duties altogether would be the loss of patronage 
to Government. Mr. Hume vindicated the fairness of the Committee on Im- 
port-duties, which had been attacked by Lord Ashburton in the House of Lords 
for many years he had had the satisfaction of acting with Lord Ashburton,who, 
when Mr. Alexander Baring, was one of the most able and ardent of the advo- 
cates of free trade in the House of Commons. He recollected when Lord 
Ashburton presented the celebrated petition from the City of London: that pe- 
tition asked neither more nor less than was now asked, or than was the tendency 
of the evidence taken before the Committee of last session, which recommend- 
ed no more than Lord Ashburton himself moved for. He was sorry the noble 
lord had altered his opinions: he had not altered his. With respect to the con- 
stitution of the Committee, he had consulted Sir George Clerk, and seven of 
its members had been taken from each side of the House. Lord Ashburton said 
that evidence of acontrary nature to that received had been rendered and refus- 
ed: Mr. Hume demanded to know the name of any witness who had tendered 
evidence and been repulsed. 

After some further debate, Mr. Labouchere’s resolutions were agreed to. 
In answer to Mr. George Palmer, Mr. Labouchere said that it was not his inten- 
tion that the bill founded upon the resolution should come in force until the Ist 
January 1842. 
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The arrival of the Steam Ship Great Western, Capt. Hosken, has placed us 
in possession of London dates to the evening of the 7th inst. The delay that 
had takeu place in the arrival of the Steam Ship President, from this pert, which 
left here on the 10th of last month, appeared, and not without reason, to cause 
the most anxious solicitude. We regret to perceive among the list of passen- 
gers, the names of Lts. Lenox and Courtney, who came hither from Canada to 
e:nbark in her. The general opinion here is that she has put into one of the 
Western Islands, though that idea has lost many supporters since the receipt 
this morning of intelligence from Fayal, to the 3d inst., when nothing had there 
been heard of her. The celebrated comedian Tyrone Power is also on board. 

Our Minister at Washington it is believed sent important despatches by 
the President, the non-receipt of which may occasion some inconvenience to 
the Home Government. The apprehensions entertained in London on the sub- 
ject of difficulties growing out of the McLeod case, had almost entirely sub- 
sided. On the 6th, a motion of Mr. Hume in the House of Commons, relating 
to the differences between the two countries, being in order, Lord Palmerston 
requested him not to bring it forward, alleging that the matter was then the 
subject of communications between the two countries, andthat a discussion of 
the details could only tend to delay, and perhaps defeat, the object both of the 
English Government and that of the United States. Of course nothing further 
was said. An interesting debate in the House followed, on Mr. Labouchere’s re- 
solutions on the subject of the duties to be imposed upon commodities imported 
into the West Indies and British North America, which we give in another 
place, and upon which we have expressed our general views elsewhere. 

The matter of the fortifications of Paris being settled in the Legislative bo. 
dies, those immense works are now pushed forward with increased activity, 
and a question of home policy, the admissibility of persons holding offices 
under Government to a seat in the Lower House, is now engaging the at- 
tention of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Public affairs in Spain still wear a troubled aspeet. Espartero, whose mi- 
litary successes have placed his star in the ascendant, seems desirous of ob- 
taining the Regency, unfettered by any restrictions. The Cortes however are 
anxious he should only exercise the powers of that office in conjunction with 
two other individuals ; on which condition he has flatly refused to receive it, and 
thus nothing definitive has been concluded nor any decisive step been taken to- 
wards restoring this fine country to that state of tranquillity, which is alone 
necessary to develope its manifold resources, and turn in a happier direction the 





energies of its people. 
Colonial Trade.—The sweeping changes of Mr. Labouchere and his comrades 
for turning inside out the trade of the colonies, has, we are glad to see, arrested 





be justified in withholding the expression of their entire concurrence in the | 
measure embraced in the proposed resolutions of the President of the Board of | 
Trade, ‘ on the trade of the British possessions abroad,’ because they consider it 
will be highly beneficial to the Colonial interests intrusted to them. Such a 
measure has for many years been urgently solicited; and had it been granted, 
would have afforded very great relief. In the former state and relations of Co- 
lonial society, it would have been a boon from which the planters would have 
derived the principal advantage. But now, when the whole population will par- 
ticipate in that advantage, there are considerations of sound policy, no less than 
of moral right, which induce the undersigned, on behalf of their constituencies, 
to regard this measure of relief as losing none of its importance. They beg, 
therefore, to express their acknowledgments to her Majesty's Government for 
having brought it forward.” Indeed it was not merely a commercial mea- 
sure, but a great political one. He had heard no complaints of it from any 
one class of manufacturers. He had not failed to consider its probable ef- 
fects upon our navigation, and he was satisfied that those effects would 
he beneficial. A foreign ship must discharge her whole cargo in the first 
Colonial port in which she broke bulk ; but a British ship was permitted 
to discharge part of her cargo there, a further part in another port, and so 
on. This advantage alone would keep the trade, which was essentially a| 
Coasting-trade, in the hands of the British. With respect to our North 
American colonists, it must be remembered that whatever benefit they rd 
rived from the system now to be abolished, was derived at the expense | 
of the West Indies. He admitted the danger of smuggling in the article of | 
tea, under the existing duty levied in the Canadas ; but he expected that the 
pres ip Legislatore, when it should meet, would reduce the duty which now so 
. ongly tempted the smuggler. He admitted that he had changed his plan ; 
pe pe = yor lan peo ete seg not seek information among commercial! 

s : ually brought forward, lest undue expectation 
should be raised ; and no false shame should ever withhold him fro 
4n error as soon as he discovered it. 
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wad , He congratulated the country that a right | 
rstanding on these subjects had gained ground, and that the commercial | 


pope, had come to a due sense of the impolicy of high prohibitory duties. Per- 
an epee with fisheries had expressed their approbation of the measure: 
nd t j ; , ’ om t] ants 
pea e only Opposition with which it had met was from the provision-merchants 
2! the South of Ireland. 





the attention of those most interested—namely, the colonists themselves, who 
do not appear to be exactly pleased with the boons the gentleman with the 
French name is contriving for them. The throwing open of the West India 
ports to foreign powers, for the introduction of provisions is a serious blow to 
the Provinces, while the owners of West India property consider it but a sorry 
compensation for the loss of their rum and sugar trade, which is virtually abro- 
gated by the admission of those articles from the East Indies, on an equal scale 
of duties. This rubbing of Peter to pay Paul, is not admired by any one except 
the theorist at the Board of Trade, because Peter is cheated and Paul is not 
half paid. 

But it is the question of the Timber Duties, that has most alarmed our Ca- 
nada and New Brunswick friends. At Montreal a deputation headed by that 
long-tried and faithful friend of the Canadas, the Hon. Peter McGill, waited on 
his Excellency Lord Sydenham, to obtain information of his Lordship as to the 
real intention of her Majesty's Government. ‘Tie Montreal journals differ as to 
his Excellency’s reply ; but it seems certain, that he stated to the deputation, 
that he had already written home, urging that no changes in the trade should be 
made hastily, and without due notice to those embarked in the Lumber business 
A petition from Bytown has also been transmitted to his Lordship, and others 
will no doubt follow. These proceedings,which,together with the fact that Mr. La- 
bouchere has postponed any action on the Timber duties for the present, will give 
those interested breathing time, and enable them to make the proper,representa- 
tions in the proper quarter, to avert any rash and dangerous legislation on a ques- 
tion so vitally important to the commerce of the empire. 

It must be admitted, however, that the existing laws bear heavily on the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, because they have the elfect of raising the price « f timber 
ia @ ratio corresponding with the difference of duties between the foreign and 
colonial article—and the consumption of timber by twenty-five millions of per- 
suns in a high state of civilization ia no trifle, consequently the tax to the con- 


With respect to the sugar-duties, to which Mr. Goul- | sumer is one of magnitude; but there are other considerations of high and para- 


t value, which the nation should take into account before resorting to any 
sudden change. These we have often stated when writing on this subject on 
previous oceasions ; and they still exist in all their force. The trade employs 
from twelve to fifteen hundred sail of square rigged vesscls, these consist of 
British ships manned with British seamen. Now the destruction of this trade 
would throw out of employment all these vessels, and break up the finest nur- 
sery for seamen that England possesses. It would, moreover, check the progress 
of settlement in Lower Canada, New Brunswick, &c., which are now opening 
such a market for British manufactures, such a vent for the excess of popula- 
tien, and such a field for the employment of British capital and enterprize. The 
timber ships bring over the emigrants cheaply, and with great facility, and every 
settler soon becomes a consumer of British mangfactures, all of which, be it re- 
membered, are brought in British ships. Every tree they cut-down, as Lord 
Brougham expressed it, sets in motion some wheel or shuttle in Manchester or 
Birmingham. Even if the emigrant passes over to the United States he yet be- 
comes a consumer of British goods imported into New York if not into Quebec. 
Ought such important advantages to be lightly thrown awey ! 

The Timber Trade sprang into existence in 1808, when Napoleon excluded 
England from the Baltic, and left her almost without a mast or spar for her navy. 
In this fearful extremity, when her navy was necessary to her existence as a na- 
tion, she turned her eyes to her faithful colonies in America, and found an ample 
supply for all her wants. This crisis is passed we all know, and the Baltic is 
again free, but what certainty have we that another Napoleon will not some day 
arise, and again place us in the same fearful predicament ! 

No time should be lost by the colonies in placing all these points before her 
Majesty’s Government, for the examination before the Parliamentary committee 
appears to have been unfairly conducted, by which the legislature may be led to 
false conclusions. 

It should also be kept in view that by transferring the timber trade from the 
colonies to the Baltic, England does not reap any corresponding advantages, for the 
people of the northern part of Europe now manufacture for themselves, and 
would take in payment for their timbers specie only. The reciprocity treaties of 
Mr. Huskisson too, would give them the earrying trade, and England would, by 
the change, be drained of her bullion, would lose < vast market for her manufac- 
tured goods, would forfeit the carrying trade which now employs so many hun- 
dreds of her ships and millions of her capital, and close against herself one of the 
main sources from which she mans her ships in time of war. 

Since writing the above, we find the following letter from Lord gydenham to 
the Hon. Peter McGill, in the Montreal Courier. It seems to denote a foregone 
conclusion in the mind of his Excellency, that the change is about to be made : 


Government House, Montreal, April 21, 1841. 

Sir,—I am commanded by the Governor General to acknowledge the receipt 
of a Memorial from the Board of Trade of Quebec which you have transmitted, 
upon the subject of the Timber duties levied in the United Kingdom ; and His 
Excellency further directs me to take this opportunity of formally acknowledging 
two Memorials upon the same subject—one from the Board of Trade of this 
City, and the other from Bytown, which have been presented to him at interviews 
at which you were present. 

No official intelligence has been received by the Governor General of an in- 
tention to propose to Parliament a change in the Duties affecting Timber, but it 
is not unlikely that the information communicated to the Memorialists is correct, 
as from the state in which this question has been for some years, it is likely to 
attract public attention. ' 

His Exeellency will not fail, however, to represent to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the feelings with which the subject is viewed by the Memorialists, and he 
will be prepared to express bis opinion that in any alterations which Parliament 
may determine upon, due consideration should be given to the existing interests 
and fair notice afforded, so as to diminish, as much as possible, any loss to indi- 
viduals engaged inthe Trade. I have the honor to be, Sir, Your most obedient, 
and humble servant, T. W. C. Murvocu, Chief Secretary. 





The new Governor of New Brunswick, Sir William Colebrooke, arrived at 
Halifax in one of the late steamers, and proceeded at once to his destination 
to relieve Sir John Harvey, who returns to England in the same vessel that 
brought out his successor. 

No Governor was ever more popular than Sir John Harvey, and his departure 
is regarded as a public loss. All ranks have manifested towards him the most 
unbounded respect. The Legislature, Corporations, Public bodies, and private 
individuals, have all warmly expressed themselves in his behalf. The House 
of Assembly declared explicitly that he had by his judicious arrangements, pre- 
served peace between the United States and the colony, in relation to the Boun- 
dary question, a service that was invaluable; and yet a point of difference on 
this subject with Lord Sydenham causes his removal! The matter cannot es- 
cape notice in England, and when it is brought up in Parliament, as it will be, 
we shall perhaps learn the merits of the case. 3 





Anthon's Classical Dictionary —It gives us much pleasure to announce the 
publication of this work from the press of the Harpers in this city. Professor 
Anthon’s first labors in compiling a classical dictionary were expended in re- 
modelling, enlarging, and improving the dictionary of Lempriere ; and such 
was the success that attended his efforts, that we regretted, and at the time so 
expressed ourselves, that he had not compiled the entire work under his own 
name. On the appearance of the second edition of his Lempriere, our regrets 
and those of his friends were increased. At length the learned compiler’s confi- 
dence in his own ability, which he ought never to have doubted, has induced him 
to appear before the public in his proper capacity and in his own proper 
name. 

The work before us is a large octavo, of 1400 closely printed pages, contain- 
ing triple the quantity of matter in the old prototype editions o Lempriere. 
The labor, research, and accuracy of the compilation, merit all praise, and do 
infinite honor to the industry and learning of the Professor. The departments 
of Ancient History, Geugraphy, and Biography, are especially copious and sa- 
tisfactory to the student, and the geography of the ancients has been much il- 
justrated by the discoveries of modern travellers, of which Professor Anthon 
has availed himself. 

It is however a work rather for the scholar than the student ; at any rate it is 
better adapted to the college than the grammar school, and we would suggest 
the advantage of an abridgement under the Professor’s own hand for the use of 
schools. 

The tables at the end of the work are especially valuable ; and we think that 
a map of the “ orbis veteribus notus,”’ prepared by Mr. Anthon would be a va- 
luable adjunct. We dv not think that the publishers could supply such a map 
with the work at its present price, but it might be published as a sort of compa- 
nion, leaving it optional with the purchaser to take one or both. 

The original then, the abridgement, and the map, or maps, with explanations, 
would form a series not exceeded, if equalled, in value by any works extant. 

New Music —We have received from Mr. Atwill, 201 Broadway, the follow- 
ing compositions, ‘Come wander with me” the Lay of La Gitana, or The 
Gipsey, as sung by Mrs. Sutton, composed by Auber. ‘“ Remember me” ballad 
writen by a young gentleman of this city, and dedicated to Miss Eliza Van 
| Wick ; Melody by Mozart, Symphonies and accompaniments for the Piano 
| Forte by W. M. Penson. ‘ The boat clock”’ as sung by Miss Poole, written by 
| Eliza Cook, music composed by P. R. Nichols. ‘The Normandy Maid” a bal- 
| lad sung by Mrs. Sutton and Miss Poole in the Musical Romance, Blanche of 
| Jersey, Music by John Barnett. 











The Plates of the Duke of Wellington we are distributing as fast as they 
Some weeks must elapse before all our numerous sub- 
Single copies are for sale at three dollars each. 


come from the press. 
scribers can be supplied. 





We regret being yet unable to supply all our numerous subscribers with the 
European. The inability arises from the non-arrival of the President steamer 
at Liverpool, which carried out the order for an extra supply. As a duplicate 
to this order was sent by a subsequent vessel, the additional copies may be ex- 
pected by Mr. Cunard’s next boat. We are glad to learn from several sources 
that the progressive improvement of this publication gives so much satisfaction. 
The readers may rely on it that no pains or expense will be spared to render 
such a useful compilation complete 





N RS. HASSALL. 377 Broadway, has just received a case of White Whalebone Hats, 
| eft 





an entirely new, beautiful, and very durable article, worn by the most fashionable 
circles in Paris ; together with a large assortment of Straws of every description, Silk 
and Lawn Capotes of the latest style, and a great variety of fancy articles 
10th April, 1841. ap10-3t 
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THE FRIEND IN NEED. 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA @fter STERNE.—BY THOS. HOOD, EsQ.—[ Continued. ] 
| : CHAPTER Ix. 
“Now then, I will paint,” said the delirious Quaker, still sitting up in bed, 
but inclining his’ to the right shoulder; whereas in fiddling it had lean- 
ed towards the left. An observation of some phrenological importance ; as 


showing that Painting and Music preponderate on opposite sides of the cra- 
nium 


* Don’t tell me,” said ay pai again addressing the mahogany bedpost “ of 
the sinfulness and vanity of gay colours. If the old Adam was intended to 
wear drab garments, why was the Primitive Man supplied with seven Primitive 
being one for every day in the week? Verily, drab is plain, and slate 
is neat, and olive is sad, and chocolate is sober, and puce is grave, and white is 
»,and pepper-and-salt is seasonable—why then was the refractory light al- 
Towed to refract blue, red, green, and yellow, except that the Wor'd might be 
Beautiful as well as Good? #Why else did Nature paint and enamel the uni- 
verse with all the bright and gay colours; aye, and fast colours to boot, or else 
they, would all have washed out at the Great Flood! Nay, why was the Arch 
of te itself composed of all those prismatical tints, instead of a plain 
stone-colour like the arch of a bridge? Ifthe rainbow’s hues were vanities, 
would the dying Dolphin*be decked out in them in his last moments? Or if 
they were sinful, would Nature lavish them as she doth, on birds, beasts, flowers, 
and fishes ; sometimes many colours at once, like the peacock ; or changeable 
like the chameleon ; or successive, like the blackberries, which are first green, 
and then red, and then purple? Surely there be objects for ornament, as well 
as things for use—or wherefore the gay birds and butterflies—nay, why the 
crested humming-birds which seem to have butterflies growing out of their 
heads? Why the precious stones, topazes, amethysts, votes Me sapphires, 
rubies, garnets, and the brilliant diamond, which flash with all their tints at 
once ! ‘Then again there is Wom vely Woman, with her bewitching blue 
eyes, and ruddy cheeks, and: red lips, and her yellow hair—” 

‘© That is‘Hester Primrose,” muttered the Voice behind the curtain. 

“ Why had she those blue eyes, like plums with the bloom on, instead of 
gooseberries—and those cheeks like red-streak apples, instead of russettings ; 
and those lips like ripe cherries instead of olives; and that hair like golden 
thread instead of flaxen string? And why doth she not blush, of a puce-colour, 
or a lead-colour, instead of that lively crimson? Why, I say, hath Nature 
—_ all these beautiful objects and lovely creatures in such fair tints, but 

fe delight of the Sense of Vision? Why else had I these bow-windows in 
my head ?” 

Thee had bette: shut them,” said the Voice. 

‘* Why were these two eyes ever furnished with optical nerves to transmit 
the prismatical tints to the inner man? Or; why was not the chrystalline lens 
suffused with some grave humour or fluid to show me the whole creation, as 
through a glass that is smoked! But nay, nay, nay. The glorious Sun was 
ordained to dispense light and gay colours—and which I must see even against 
my own will; forthe more I shut my eyes and thrust my face into the pillow, 
the more the motley tinges seethe and bubble up in the darkness, like a rainbow 
being boiled into a diet-drink for a blind man. But why dol name the Sun? 
If thee had thy way” (here he shook his head at the bedpost,) “thee would 

t. the Sun, as the West-End woman puts her glass Lustre of Gaiety, in a 

wn-holland bag ! 

“ As for Painting,” continued Jasper, vigorously ‘sweeping at a Fancy Piece 
with an imaginary brush ; ‘if Painting be a Vanity, why was Rubens endowed 
from above with the pictorial Genius, or Vandyck with the artistical organ? 
Hai Claude de Lorraine that wonderful eye for colour, only to distinguish an 
orange from a lemon? Had Rembrandt that marvellous knowledge of light 
and Rode merely that he might say, ‘ Friend, it is a dull day,’ or, ‘ Friend, this 
is a bright morning?’ Nay, have I myself such an exquisite sense of the beau- 
tiful in form, only that I may know Hester Primrose, behind backs, from her 
mother?” 

“ Thee wilt overtalk thyself,” said the Voice. 

“There is Raphael,” said Jasper : ‘‘ do not his dumb painted faces discourse 
as eloquently of Love, and Faith, and Piety, by mere looks, as any speechless 
Elder at our own Meetings! Is not the expressive silence which museth praise 
embodied in the Angels and uplooking Cherubs of the Painter of Urbino? Yea, 
is there not a whole hymn of adoration in the figure of an Infant St. John— 
the religious sentiment expressed in painted hieroglyphics instead of printed 
words? Then again there are the Cartoons. Is not the picture ef Ananias as 
powerful a Warning to the man who saith, ‘I will not have some pudding,’ and 
then ‘I will have some pudding,’ as a written Tract against Lying? And is 
there not as much profit in the painted Preachment of Paul at Athens, as in 
the np holding forth ef Dorcas Fish, which no man heareth, or woman 
either ?” 

* Because she is ancient,” said the Voice, *‘ and hath lost her gifts.” 

* And I will paint too !”’ cried the delirious Quaker, flourishing his ideal tool 
with increased fervour. ‘So bring me that long-legged thing hike a cameleo- 
pard ; and set thereon a wide canvas like a ship’s sail; and give me my maul- 
stick, and my brushes, and my palette, with a hole in it formy thumb. Now 
then for my paint-pots, and my oil-cans, for whale and sperm, and my bladders 
of pigments, and mind that there be plenty of scarlet—” 

‘Tt as the colour of the Woman of Babylon,” said the Voice. 

“Tt is a warm colour,” said Jasper ; ‘‘ and why not warm colours for the 
eyes as well as warm woollens for the legs! So let me have abundance of 

ermilion, and Dutch Pink, and Light Green, and Bright Green, and Prussian 
Blue, and Sky Blue, and King’s Yellow, and Queen’s Yellow, and Royal Pur- 
ple. I have promised the Friends to paint only a Scripture Subject, and so it 
shall be—namely, Joseph and His Brethren—but never trust me if I don’t 
squeeze every bladder there is in oil paints into the Coat of Many Colours.” 

“The Artful Dodger!” exclaims the Candid Reader. 

CHAPTER X. 

For some minutes the Quaker had lain dormant, quite still and silent, when 
suddenly he started up with glittering eyes, and began talking in a much louder 
tone. 

“IT should like to know,” said he, “ whether I am ananimal or a vegeta- 
ble ?” 

“Thee art a rational creature,” said the Voice, “ 
thy senses.” 

** Because if I was a vegitable,” continued Jasper, ‘I should be green. 
I’m up to a thing or two, and know the time of day. Broadbrims be hanged!” 
and he plucked off his night cap and threw it at the bedpost. “If I'll be a Qua- 
ker any longer, call me pump, and hang an iron ladle to my nose. No, no, I’ve 
too much blood for that, warm, red, boiling hot blood, and muscles as springy 
as whalebone, and as much spin in me as a top. So between you and me”’ (here 
he grew confidential with the bedpost), ‘I’ve dropped the Society, and cut 
away down the other road. Ask old Barney—we’ve had a deal for the brown 
togs. They never fitted me, never, alway cut under the arm, or somewhere, 
and wouldn’t sit easy to human nature. No more larking in ’em than a strait- 
jacket—lI’ve tried lot's o’ times, and they always pulled me up before I could 
over a post. But my mother shall know I’m out, and no mistake. Here goes 
for a screech !” 

And making a tunnel for the voice with his hands, he set up a yell like a wild 
Indian. Then putting his finger into his cheek he attempted a drover’s whistle 
—then he tried imitations of fox and bullock hunters, sheep-drivers,and hackney- 
watermen—and then he gave “ Sprats !” for two voices, ‘* Mackarel !"’ with va- 
riations, and ‘* Old Clo’s !” 

* Thee will scandalize us all,”’ said the Voice. 

“Tt’s a jolly good lark !” said Jasper, laughing boisterously till he fell back- 
ward on his pillow, ‘ fourteen knockers twisted off, and Tottenham Cross done 
all over in red lead.” 

The Voice gave a groan. 

“To-night,” said Jasper, “ we're to smash the lamps, and let off a maroon at 
Bruce Castle. That's your sort! Go it, my coveys!” and lifting up his 
voice, he chaunted the burthea of the slang song, ‘Nix my dolly, pals, fake 
away!” 

«That is Latin!” exclaimed the Voice. “ He singeth a Popish hymn.” 

“ Latin indeed!” cries an indignant Classical Master; “ yes, Thieves’ La- 
tin,—and your Quaker utters it as glibly as if he had learned his Accidence in 
Newgate !” 

And why not? Did you never hear, Doctor, of the kitchen-maid, who in her 
crazy fits could talk Greek with Porson, and Hebrew with Hyman Hurwitz ! 
It is a psychological fact well known to physicians, that aman or woman in a 
delirium will prove to be acquainted with matters whereof they were supposed 
to be as ignorant as our First Parents, and, moreover, they will discourse of 
such mysteries in the very language of the adepts. Thus the Master of a Poor- 
House was found during a frenzy to be a perfect master of French Cookery ; 
and gave directions, secundem artem, for above a score of made dishes. On 
the same authority, a schoolgirl discoursed very fluently throughout a fever, in 
the jargon of the Judicial Astrologers; whilst an old Lady, of decidedly reli- 
gious habits, was overheard, when light-headed, to go through the whole per- 
formance of Punch and Judy—the dog Toby included. 

This was precisely the Quaker’s case. In the course of his daily business, 
which led him through bye-streets, lanes, and alleys, to markets, wharfs, and 
barges, amongst coachmen, carmen, cabmen, watermen, lightermen, cads, por- 
ters, jobbers, and vagabonds of all descriptions, it was inevitable that he must 
hear, willy-nilly, a monstrous variety of profane oaths, as well as 4 prodigious 





when thee art in 





But 


abundance of vulgar slang—why he should have these tropes and figures in his | 


memory, instead of letting them pass by him like the idle wind, is beyond a 
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guess—unless he saved them, as some careful people lay by old button tops, 
rags, bones, and similar oddments, under the common notion that they will all 
come into use some day or other. However, there they were, cant, curses, 
flash songs, andthe points of some practical jokes besides—and the heat and 
hurry of his brains allowing no time for selection or decent clothing, out they 
all came, or were pitched, naked and higgledy-piggledy, like the inmates and 
utensils of a burning house! 

In short, be talked like a costermonger, and was so abusive, that you would 
have thought he carried pebbles in his mouth, like Demosthenes, to accustom it 
to hard words. The mildest names he used were * * * * and * * * *; and 
as to oaths, he swore so many, that if he had been fined for them at the legal 
rate, the dollars placed edge to edge would have reached from Bow-street to any 
place you please, that is a five shilling fare ! 

‘He is possessed with a Devil !” exclaimed the Voice, alias Rachel Duffle ; 
and jumping up from her chair, as if to fetch an Exorcist, she ran, yes, for the 
first time in her life, she ran down stairs, and would, perhaps, have jumped the 
two steps at the bottom, if they had net been occupied at the moment by Jona- 
than Brumby. 

CHAPTER XI. 

“ And who in the world was Jonathan Brumby ?” 

Patience, Miss, patience. I was about to inform you, but now! must give 
you instead a lecture on that prying, meddling, impertinent passion called Cu- 
riosity. But I beg pardon, it is intended also for your Father, and Brothers,and 
Uncles, and your male Cousins; for it is no more a female complaint than the 
influenza. 

Some years ago the modern Babylon was thrown into a consternation by the 
mysterious assassination of a female mendicant, one Judith Trant. It was a 
time of profound peace. There was no Eastern or Western Question to occupy 
the public mind, so that the subject had fair play. 

“Shocking and Barbarous Murder!” bawled the Newsmen. 

“Shocking and barbarous indeed!” cried a million of human echoes. 
perpetrator had owned tothe act—but why did he doit? Not for love, for Ju- 
dith was an old woman. Not for money, for she was a beggar. Not for re- 
venge, for there was no quarrel. Not for political ends, for she was no- 
body. It was a perfect puzzle! The motive-mongers were completely at 
fault ! 

Curiosity is like the Crocodile, which never leaves off growing till its death. 
The Constable who seized the Murderer, the Magistrate who examined him, the 
Clerk who made out his mittimus, the Jailor who received his body, the Turn- 
key who locked it up, and the under-turnkey, were all dying to know “ Why he 
did it?” 

“ He couldn’t tell,’’ he said. “Itwas a sudden impulse—a sort of whisper 
—Satan pvt it in-his head—he had no reason for doing it,—in short, the why 
and wherefore of it was more than he knew himself.” 

Such an account was, of course, very unsatisfactory to the gossips. Curiosi- 
ty ran to and fro, with her tongue out like a hound, to pick up the seent. 

‘Where was he born? Who were his father and mother? Were they law- 
fully married * Who baptized him? Whonursed him? Had he been vacci- 
nated? Where schooled?’ Where apprenticed? Did he ever keep rabbits? 
Did he go to church or chapel! Could he sing, or whistle, and what tunes ! 
Could he play on any thing, or was he ever at the theatre? Did he wear his 
hat on one side? What was his exact height? Was he in the habit of killing 
old women?” 

The Jailor made his prisoner drunk ; but the secret did not transpire. The 
Jailor’s wife made toast for the murderer, and invited herself to tea with him; 
but she got nothing from him, except a lock of his red hair. His fellow-prison- 
ers advised him, in vain, to make a clean breast of it. His Counsel declared 
the whole truth to be indispensable to his defence. Ministers of all persuasions 
tried to persuade hia to unbosom. Wesleyans, Baptists, Independents, and 
Lutherans, staunch Protestants though they were, all preached in favour of Au- 
ricular Confession. Ladies brought fruit, flowers, cakes, and tracts to the 
wretch, and invited his confidence. ‘Why, why, why did hedo it?” But 
Woman herself could only obtain from him the woman’s reason—he did it, be- 
cause he did. 

Curiosity was ready to burst. Like a crocodile, she had shed tears, and 
pretended to sympathize with human suffering, in order to gratify her own ap- 
petite: but all she caught was a little hair. She could not eat, drink, or sleep 
for thinking of it ; and in the impatience of her own torments, declared loudly 
that the Rack for such obstinate cases ought never to have been abolished. 

In the meantime the Trial came on. The Court was crammed. The Clerk 
read the indictment, and the prisoner pleaded. The witnesses proved the 
crime, but wondered why he did it. The Counsel hunted for a motive. The 
Jury fished for it. The Judge speculated on it in his charge; and finally the 
Foreman brought in a Verdict of ‘“ Guilty,” with a recommendation to mercy, 
pe pow he gave his reason.” The Convict swore that he had none to give: 
‘he had killed the old woman off-hand—it was a sudden start—the same as a 
frisk—he couldn't account for it—’twas done in a dream like.”’ 

Curiosity was rampant. A Duchess,two Marchionesses,and as many Countess- 
es honoured the Murderer with a visit, and engaged to use their interest with the 
King, for a pardon—on one condition. A noble Lord promised to make the pri- 
soner a Superintendent of Police in exchange fer the secret. A patriotic 
County Member declared that the disclosure was due to the country, but pledg- 
ed his honour to confine the least hint of the matter to his own bosom. A public 
Journalist generously offered the use of his columns for the Felon’s last words, 
without charging for them as an advertisement. The Chaplain himself could 
not refrain from wondering, in the Condemned Sermon, at a crime committed 
without malice, without profit, without necessity, without motive. 

The wretched Culprit sobbed, groaned, wrung his hands, and expressed by the 
convulsions of his features, the utmost remorse and contrition. 

“* Why did ye do it then!” whispered the pew-opener. 

“ Lord knows,” replied the Culprit. 

Monday came—his last Monday. The sun rose brightly—the cold cell grew 
lighter and lighter—but Curiosity was as much in the dark as ever. The men 
who had sat up all night with the Convict, declared that he had talked a wonder. 
ful deal in his sleep, about green fields, and Berkshire, and a game of cricket. 
And not a word about the old woman! Yes, he said he had killed her because 
—— (Ah! yes, well, what, go on, why did he kill her?) Why, because she 
didn’t get more notches! ' 

Crash! What a blow Curiosity seemed to have received plump in the ear ! 
The hardest cricket-ball ever pitched, could not have hit the pew opener more 
severely! Her head rang with it fora week after. However, she was able to 
follow the doomed man into the Press-Room, where the Sheriffs and Under- 
Sheriffs with their respective friends, the Ordinary and the Extraordinary Clergy, 
the Reporters, and other official or officious persons, were assembled. The Con- 
vict's irons were knocked off. 

“If you have any thing to say,” stammered the Senior Sheriff, “ now is the 
time.” 

b “To cleanse the bosom of the perilous stuff,” put in a celebrated Trage- 
ian. 

“Tt is not yet too late,” began the Ordinary. 

‘Come, let's have it,” said a Penny-a-liner. 

“ Now then,” muttered the Jailor. 

But the Convict shook his head, and repeated the old story. 

A Phrenologist, who recollected that ‘* Murder will speak with a most mira- 
culous organ,” now felt the devoted head, but was none the wiser. Nothing 
remained therefore but to beg for keepsakes ; but as the Turnkey, and his Wife, 
and the Ladies of Quality, and the Peers, and the M.P., and the Editor, and the 
exhorters of all denominations, had already received a lock of his hair apiece, 
the last comers were obliged to put up with a few carroty clippings. 

[And all the while, there thou wast, pour old Honesty, toiling for a shilling a 
day, wet or shine, in the fields, and not one Christian Man or Woman to ask 
thee for so much as one white hair of thy head !} 

— The last comers, I say, had but a few carroty clippings, so closely the Mur- 
derer had been cropped. And in this plight he was led forth to the scaffold, in 
the gaze of ten thousand Sons and Daughters of Curiosity, in the street, at the 
windows, and on the house-tops. Anda wonderful strange sight it was! For 
every Son and Daughter of Curiosity had on a pair of Solomon’s famous Spec- 
tacles; and in each ear one of Dr. Scott’s renowned Cornets, which catch even 
the ghost of a whisper at a public meeting ! 

And now the last hope rested on Jack Ketch, who took his opportunity while 
he adjusted the rope. But after a whisper, even that Functionary shook his 
| head, and intimated to the company in two brief syllables, that it was ‘“ no go.” 
| The Criminal, like the Weary Knife-Grirder, had no tale to tell. So, in despair, 
| the Ordinary at last began to read the Burial Service, when lo!—just as the 
| fatal bolt was about to be drawn, a desperate individual in a straw hat, 
| a light-blue jacket, striped trowsers, and hessian boots, with an umbrella 
| under his arm, dashed in before the Clergyman, and in hurried accents put the 
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old question, 
“Now or never! Why did you do it!” 
“Why thea,” said the Convict, with au impatient motion of his cropped head, 
| rt "yr . 
“T did it—to get my hair cut !"—( To be Continued.) 
| 
j MAZONE BONNETS.—The “ Amazone” bonnets, the new and elegant article, is 
| now for sale at Mrs. MEIN’S, 371 Broadway, and the principal fashionable Miili- 
| ners, where Ladies are invited to call and examine them lay | 
4 LADY lately from England, and accustomed both in that country and in France, 
ia to instruct in Music, French and drawing, wishes to obtain a situation as Gover- 
| ness, either ina school or family. She would have no objection to a residence in the 
| South. Address A. M. Post Office, at Fort Covington, State of New York. Letters 


May 1, 2t* 


| Post paid. 
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I ~~ BONNETS, (so called from the French name of a particular dress for 
Ladies.) —MRS. WHITTINGHAM has received a small quantity of the above fash- 
ionable Bonnets, and expects to have a constant supply of them for sale at her ware- 
rooms, 387 Broadway. at 


MAZONE BONNETS.—MRS. MEIN would re tfully call the attention of the 
ladies to her ‘‘ Amazone” Bonnets a small lot of which she has just received, and 
ure now ready for examination at her Ware-Rooms, No. 371 Broadway. May 1. 


ALUABLE ESTATE FOR SALE AT HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA.—To be sold at 

Public Auction on the premises, on Wednesday, 23d June next—that valuable and 

ae estate called Fort Ellis, late the property of Charles W. Tremain, Esq., de- 
ceased. 

This estate is situated on a navigable river called the Subenacadie, em into 
the Bay of Fundy, and isthirty-eight miles from Halifax, on a level road—it contains 
one thousand acres of land, 147 acres of which is dyked marsh of the best quality 
and 100 acres of upland under the plough, a great part of which is in a state of 
cultivation. The late proprietor expended large sums in its improvement, it produced 
last year extensive crops of wheat, Oats, Barley, and potatoes. There is on the pre- 
mises a dwelling house, three large new and well constructed barns, a thrashing mill of 
four horse power, a sciew for pressing hay, with stables and out-houses, It will be 
sold in three lots—the great marsh contains 63 acres, and will be sold with the home- 
stead. Itis an eligible situation for Ship building, and for shipping produce to St. John, 
New Brunswick. 

This property must be sold to close the estate of the late proprietor—a plan may be 
seen and particulars known upon application to Mr, John Tremain, Commi n Mer- 
chant, No 55 John street, New York, or to Mr. Winkworth Tremain, Quebec, or to the 
subscriber at Halifax. LOUISA B. TREMALN, 

Administratrix of Chs. W. Tremain. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, 15th March, 1831.—May 1, eowt 23 June. 


i ~ attention of the trade, and the public, is called to the AMAZONE BONNET, an 
entirely new article in the Hat and Bonnet line, which has just been introduced 
under patent, both in a and in this country. Combining as it does, all the quali- 
ties required, such as excellence of material, lightness, durability, and variety of shape 
and color, 1t is destined to play henceforward a great part in that branch of business 
and the fashions of the day, winter or summer, opener ge as of late years a general 
want has been felt for something really good, that could e the piace of all the old 
varieties of Straw, Tuscan and Leghorn Bonnets, which have succeeded each other, 
and which, for want of any other novelty have at last compelled ladies to look for 
coarse straw as & last resort. 

The “ AMAZONE” is neither stiff nor brittle, but can be made so, 
soft and elastic. 

Samples are exhibited, paiticulars given, and orders received at 54 Exchange Place, 

i. ¥. May 1, It. 


Dt. GLENNY, Member of the Royal College of — London, and of the New 
York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St., New York. apr2l-tf 
EST POINT HOTEL.—This house having been leased by the subscriber, and fur- 
nished in the best style, will be kept open throughout the whole year for the re- 
ception of visiters. 

n soliciting the patronage of the public he begs leave to state that he has been stew 
ard for three seasons at this establishment while under the proprietorship of Mr W. 
Cozzens, and since at the Astor House and American Hotel. 

Ye hopes by unremitting attention to the comfort of his guests to merit their patro- 
nage and assures them that no exertion shal! be wanting on his part to sustain the en- 
viable reputation the house has hitherto held. FRANCIS RIDER. 

West Point, N. Y., April, 1841. apr10-2m* 


UST PUBLISHED, UNIVERSAL HISTORY ILLUSTRATED. Anew and beautiful 

edition of a Chart of Universal History, represented under the image of the stream 
of Time, and forming a visible representation of the rise and progress of all nations ; 
the founding of countries, States, Cities, Towns, &c.: with a chronological selection 
of remarkable and interesting events, important inventions and discoveries, and cele- 
brated persons in all ages, from the Creation to De prasens time,on the basis of the ori- 
ginal work by Professor Strass. Revised, corrected and enlarged with numerous Ame- 
rican additions, and an illustrative key. By S. G. Goodrich of Boston. 

This work is offered to the Public, inthe belief that it is a most valuable and conve- 
nient one for families and general readers, and especially forthe young. It will not 
only serve as a Cyclopedia of History for Reference, but it cannot fail of Lxing History 
Biography and Chronology in the minds of those who frequently consult it, with all 
the clearness and permanency of knowledge derived from sight, the most active of our 
senses. Any one can understand that the seeing of a Lion, for instance, gives a more 
accurate idea and a more indelible image of the animal than any description can do. 

This work ow the same principle to History, by presenting the story of the great 
family of mankind, under the image of astream, dividing into branches as mankind 
divide into nations _ It is the result of vast labor and research, and is not only a valu- 
able storehouse of facts and knowledge, but it is also a beautiful and pleasing Appen- 
dage to the Parlor or Library. 

The work is engraved in the best style of the art, on two large sheets, and handsome- 
ly colored, varnished, and mounted. Price 6 Dollars ; or handsomely bound for Table 
Consultation. in Bookform, 7 Dollars. New-York, published by D. Appleton & Co. 

Aprill0-4t. 


M. H. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at Law, No. 
3 Nassau street, N.Y. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner for the States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &c., with au- 
thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney, and all other instru- 
ments to be used or recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be used in the 
Corrts of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 
Fj W.H. M. & J. H. M. will also examine witnesses, under commissions directed to 
them with instructions, (post paid.) aprl0t 


jl y- ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmie Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War- 
ren st.,confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
eneral. 
, Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, isenabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments forthe different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliotw’s 
patients during his absence. 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warrantedto resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf 
pe family. She 


OVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady to act as Governess in a 

must be fully qualified to instruct in the different branches of a a educa- 
tion, including French, Music, and Drawing. Please apply at No. 12, Washington 
Square. mar20-5t* 


R. POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the unprecedented demand 

for SHARP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all other business, and de- 
vote his entire time to the sale of this important new chemieal discovery. He has like- 
wise found it necessary to appropriate the large double Store, 157 Broadway to its ex- 
clusive sale. The combination forming this mvaluable external pomene is based on 
philosophical principles, and is free from every thing in the most remote degree allied 
fo quackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its composition, it is destined to 
take the highest stand in the Medical world. Practitioners will find ita great deside- 
ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com- 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application ee will 
apprehend any injurious consequences from its use nor will it cause any abrasion of 
the surface, although possessing such extraordinary powers. : 

It is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cerates, and each only . 4 

plicable to the various cutaneous and muscular diseases which have been proved 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary 














although naturally 























wer, viz. 
No.1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 
No.2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 
No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 
No.4, Balsamec ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores, 
No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &«, - 
The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, butis a more powerfulpre- 
paration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 
3 50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
F J.W. POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships of this Line will hereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
Tih of each month as follows : 
From New York 
Ist March, July and Nov. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. 








From Havre 
16th April, Aug., and Dee, 
Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
lst May Sept. and Jan. Utica, J.B Pell, master, 16th June,Oect., and Feb. 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov.and March, 
The accommodations of these ships are not su rpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded b 4 es free phe other than the expen- 
i . For freight or passage. } 
ore in OYD & HIN CKEN, Agents, io. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


~NEW YORK AND LIVERPOC )L, PACKETS ~NEW PLAN. ool 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Live 

have aavmped for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 


Oneida, J. Funk, master, 











y is. sof Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
Ships. Captains Day vat. Goameat 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, {July 7, Nov. 7, Mar 7\Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Higgins, “13, “ 13,  13)Sept 1, Jan. 1, May : 
New York, W.C. Barstow,| “19, “ 19% “ 19 a. a 
Roscius, J. Collins, “«, * 6 “~ & - 13, “ 18, = 4 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 19, - 19, = e 
Independence, |Wortman, Bs ee 7, bs 7 25, 25, : 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, “ 13, 13, 13 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June } 
Oxford J. Rathbone, | “19, “ 19, “ 19 a ope Hl 
Siddons N.B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, “ 25) “ 13, “ 13, n a4 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, * 18 
Roscoe, x. mettiesn,| “ % ° % * 2.% 22 ie : 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ I3\Nov 1, March 1, July ; 
Columbus Cropper, SS ae oe, ee : 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “es. 9 & (Om «mo 18 
South America, |Bailey, ct 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “ 19, “ 19, & 2 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, ~ a.) 7 = F- i ' 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, “s * 3, “ 13/Dec. 1, april 1, Aug. : 
England, iB. L. Waite, “1, * 1, <“ima* 7 % Wy? So 3 
Garrick, 1A. 8. Palmer,/| “2, “ 9%, “* ‘a * Bg ° 
Europe, lA. C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19 





P . . . Cy la- 
hese ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant agcommoc 
auntie passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo! is fixed at $140, 

and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are — avg 
ships Oxford, North America, Euro Columbus, South ame } 
See onl GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co. Liverpest. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
iti . ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe, and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N Y. ‘ 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoon 
s 1 Garrick 
Agemsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, a > eT @ Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., laverpe 


S. Whitney, and Cambridge, 











